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Our cover photograph is of the “Indian God of Peace” 
Memorial Statue which stands in the St. Paul City Hall, 
where it may be seen by ASPA members attending the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference in St. Paul’s sister city of 
Minneapolis. The statue is well worth seeing for it stands 
over 39 feet in height, weighs 55 tons. It was created from 
Mexican onyx by the noted Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles. 


The legend of the statue is as follows: As a group of 
Indians crouch about their council fire smoking the pipe 
of peace, the smoke arising heavenward takes the form of 
an Indian God of Peace; one hand holding a peace pipe, 
the other extended in a gesture of friendliness, symbolic 
of the thought that out of conference and understanding 
comes the hope of peace of the world. 


We chose this picture for our cover for an obvious rea- 
son; that this picture may somehow symbolize the fact 
that out of the Thirteenth Annual Conference will come a 
new understanding of the problems that face Personnel 
Administrators. For as the Indians that once roamed our 
great land solved their problems and differences through 
the medium of the council fire, so may we solve our prob- 
lems through the medium of the modern counterpart of 
the council fire — the Annual Conference of Personnel 
Administrators. 


See you at the ONE in ’61! 
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Meet Me in Minneapolis 


- « = for the One in ‘6l 


Welcome to Minneapolis, a growing bustling upper 
Midwesterner, proud of its achievements and confident in 
its future. It’s the City of Lakes, the Mill City, the city 
which happily opens its doors for the 13th Annual Con- 
ference of the American Society of Personnel Adminis- 
trators May 2, 3 and 4! 

You'll find that Minneapolis is a beautiful city with 
its gleaming skyscrapers, its modern mills and factories, 
its magnificent residences and spacious parks—the gate- 
way to Minnesota’s unexcelled vacationland! 

As you arrive by plane, you see the mighty Mississip- 
pi, famed the world over as the “Father of Waters,” sep- 
arating the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul as it 
flows to the Gulf of Mexico. You see 22 shimmering lakes 
sparkling in tree-shaded, grassy parks. The celebrated 
parkway system almost completely encircles the city as 
it follows the Minnehaha Creek leading from 5 large 
lakes toward the famous Minnehaha Falls, commemor- 
ated in Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha.” 

If you plan to come to Minneapolis on one of the nine 
railway lines serving the city, you will see historic St. 
Anthony Falls which provided the power for the first 
flour mill, beginning an industry which made the mills 
and millers of Minneapolis famous throughout the world 
as prime producers of the chief ingredient of bread. Min- 
neapolis is now the headquarters for the five largest 
wheat flour milling companies in the world. 


As you come to the city by bus, your first view will 
be downtown Minneapolis, the financial, business and 
shopping center of the entire Upper Midwest. This is 
“home” to many of the nation’s large firms and a great 
insurance center. There’s an almost unlimited selection of 
fine merchandise, whether you shop in the wonderfully 
diversified department stores or in the highly individual- 
ized specialty shops. And, for entertainment, the top 
flight local talent and festive special events keep visitors 
happily occupied whatever their liking. Be it a sports 
event, a road show, a concert, a motion picture, or a night 
club, you’ll find it here, easily accessible, and always 
memorable. 


Driving to Minneapolis, your first glimpse will be the 
well-planned residential areas, schools, parks and play- 
grounds. You’ll see the great Metropolitan Sports Stad- 
ium, and the world-famous Southdale Shopping Center. 
Or perhaps you’ll come through Minneapolis’ sister-city, 
St. Paul, the capitol of Minnesota with its impressive 
government buildings. No matter what form of transpor- 
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tation brings you to Minneapolis, you’ll find a warm wel- 
come and a perfect place to meet for this 13th ASPA Con- 
ference. ; 

Headquarters for the 3-day meeting will be the Rad- 
isson Hotel, newly remodeled and redecorated to provide 
even more convenience and beauty than before. There are 
tastefully decorated rooms, all air-conditioned for your 
comfort; a new Boulevard Arcade which provides easy 
access to parking and shopping in the largest department 
store in the city. It has four fine restaurants; the famous 
Flame Room which offers the finest in food and enter- 
tainment in surroundings of luxury and elegance; the 
rustic Viking Room with its old world charm; the Viking 
Grill with charcoal broiled steaks; and the delightful and 
convenient Coffee House. The Radisson is located in the 
very heart of the loop, giving easy access to all forms of 
transportation, stores, theatres, and night clubs. With the 
Grand Ballroom, the Gold Room, and many beautiful 
parlors on the Mezzanine Floor available for conference 
meetings, luncheons, and the final banquet, every hour 
you spend here will be pleasant and comfortable. 

A special program has been arranged for your wives, 
too — two days of sightseeing tours will include all points 
of interest mentioned above as well as a visit to the 
Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children and stops for 
shopping at Southdale Center and a tour of the famous 
General Mills Betty Crocker Kitchens. 

After the first day’s afternoon session, all conference 
registrants will be treated to a very special social eve- 
ning — buses will take you from the Radisson to the 
Village of Wayzata on Lake Minnetonka, where you will 
board the cruiser Tonka Belle for a sunset cruise taking 
you to the Old Log Theatre, most popular summer stock 
theatre in the Midwest. There you’ll be served a buffet 
supper and enjoy a specially selected one-act play. 


So, this is Minneapolis — home of the world renown- 
ed Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, great art museums, 
the second largest University in the country, Big League 
Football and Baseball. The new Minnesota Twins Ameri- 
can League Baseball team will play both Chicago and 
New York during the week of May 1. The Twin Cities 
have a way of life to be shared with others — its people 
are proud of their home, and you’ll understand why when 
you visit them. 


All stand ready to embellish ASPA’s Personne] Con- 
ference — The One in ’61 — making your trip to the 
Twin Cities of Minnesota your Trip of the Year! 
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ABOVE — Aerial view of 
downtown Minneapolis 
showing the business dis- 
trict. The Mississippi, with 
the famous St. Anthony 
Falls, is in the foreground 
and some of the city’s many 
lakes may be seen in the 
background. 
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INSET — The Minnesota 
Capito] Building in adjacent 


St. Paul. 





BELOW — A view of one of 
the conference areas in the 
newly remodeled Radisson 
Hotel. 

























PROGRAM FOR 


The One in ‘6l 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 


MINNEAPOLIS - - - MAY 2, 3, 4, 1961 
The Radisson Hotel 


ASPA CONFERENCE COMMITTEE — Conference Chair- 
man Dick Lamberton, right foreground, with his two Vice 
Chairmen (standing, left to right) Merlin Landberg and Jack 
Ewing. Seated, left foreground, is Marshall Diebold, Senior 
Advisor. 
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PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Thirteenth Annual ASPA Conference 
THE ONE IN ’61 


On this and the following page are presented brief biographies of some of the 
featured participants in the Conference. 


Dr. Robert N. McMurry 


Started to work at the age of 14 for Armour and Company in the yards in 
Chicago, and had varied experience as a management trainee for Federal Elec- 
tric Company, as psychologist for the Yellow Cab Company (and part-time cab 
driver), and as salesman for concrete mixers prior to completing his Master’s 
degree at the University of Chicago and being sent to Vienna on a Carnegie 
Foundation Fellowship. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Vienna, 
followed by a “‘wanderjahr” which took him through Egypt, Arabia, India, the 
Malay Peninsula, the East Indies, the Philippines, China (from Hong Kong to 
Olin Batur in Outer Mongolia to Harbin in Manchuria), and Japan in 1934 and 
1935. Since the latter part of 1935 he has operated continuously in Chicago; until 
1943 as a representative of the Psychological Corporation of New York, and from 
1943 to the present he has operated his own company, presently known as The 
McMurry Company, which has offices in New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and San Antonio, in addition to the home office in Chicago. He has written ex- 
tensively, including three books (the most recent of which is McMurry’s Man- 
agement Clinic) and many articles in a wide variety of publications in the busi- 


Dr. George D. Heaton 


A. B., Denison University; Th.M., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; 
Graduate Study, The College of the Bible; Honorary D.D., Georgetown College; 
Doctor of Humanities, Salem College; Phi Beta Kappa; Baptist Minister from 
1929-1957; Active in various religious activities, community activites; prominent 
as a speaker to business and industrial groups; member of the American Society 
of Training Directors; member of Research Institute of A™erica. 


William S. Sadler, Jr. 


Senior partner of Sadler and Associates, personnel and organization consult- 
ants of Chicago. Has served industry extensively and has functioned in a con- 
sulting capacity to such organizations as Parke, Davis & Company, The Chicago 
Sun-Times and The Chicago Daily News, Mueller Brass Company, First National 
Bank of Atlanta, Rap-In-Wax Paper Company, St. Paul Dispatch, and many 
others. His background includes service in the United States Marines, personnel 
officer of a national bank, officer of two subsidiaries of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), and some twenty years experience in handling personnel problems in 
industry. He has devoted a number of years of intensive work to the application 
of scientific methods to industrial problems. 

















Nicholas L. A. Martucci 


Industrial Relations Director, Kennecott Refining Corporation, Baltimore, 
Maryland, since June, 1959. For more than five years Manager of Compensation 
Research and Services, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. Prior twelve 
years held managerial posts in industry and a management consulting firm. 
Affiliated with the United States Department of Labor 1935-1943. Faculty mem- 
ber of The Management Institute of New York University since 1944 and visiting 
lecturer for the Management-Labor Relations Institute of Rutgers University 
and Wharton School Management Refresher Conference of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Author of numerous articles and reports on executive compensa- 
tion, stock options, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, employee 
benefits, performance appraisal, and work simplification. 


George S. Odiorne 


Director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations and Professor of Industrial 
Relations at the University of Michgan. Prior to joining the Michigan faculty in 
1959, was Assistant Director of Personnel Administration for General Mills, Inc., 
at their corporate headquarters in Minneapolis. Before this was Personnel Di- 
vision Manager for the American Management Association. Before joining AMA 
was Chairman of Management Services at Rutgers University in New Jersey. 
Business experience includes ten years‘ as a supervisor at American Can Com- 
pany. Concurrently with business experience taught economics and management 
at Rutgers Evening Division, and the College of Engineering of New York Uni- 
versity. Between 1938 and 1957 attended the evening degree granting division of 
Rutgers and NYU and obtained his B.S., M.B.A. and Ph.D. degrees. From 1942- 
1946 served in the armed forces in the Pacific, being discharged as an army 
captain. Author of eighty published articles in such publications as Nation’s 
Busness, Harper’s, Personnel Journal, Personnel Psychology, Advanced Man- 
agement, and others. Is co-author of several books. Member of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration, American Society for Training Directors, 
American Economic Associaton, and the Academy of Political Science. Has con- 
sulted with numerous firms including General Mills, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Northwest Bancorporation, Dayton’s Department Store, 
Baxter Labs, and others. 
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E. Robert Livernash 


A.B., Summa Cum Laude, University of Colorado, 1932; M.A., Tufts College, 
1934; Ph.D., Harvard, 1941; Teaching fellow Tufts College, 1932-1935; Assistant 
Professor, 1940-1942; Instructor, M.I.T., 1935-1939; Wage Stabilization Director, 
Vice Chairman, Chairman, National War Labor Board, Boston, 1943-1945; Di- 
rector of Research, J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, N. H., 1946-1953; Associate Pro- 
fessor Business Administration, Graduate School of Harvard, 1953-1957; Pro- 
fessor, Harvard, 1957 to present; Member, New Hampshire State Personnel Com- 
mission, 1948-1953; Member of Phi Beta Kappa; Author. 


Ralph C. Davis 


M.E., M.A., Professor of Business Organization, Ohio State University; Chair- 
man, Joint Policy Committee on the Executive Development Program and Pro- 
fessor in charge of Administrative Management; author, Principles of Industrial 
Organization, Fundamentals of Top Management; consultant in the field of in- 
dustrial organization and management; formerly, head, Department of Manage- 
ment, General Motors Institute; formerly, Deputy Executive for Organizational 
Planning with U.S. Air Materiel Command; former president, Academy of Man- 
agement; vice president, Society for the Advancement of Management. 
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TUESDAY — MAY 2 
9:00 a.m. 
Chairman: John K. Ewing, Assistant Vice President, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Speaker: Charles Agemian, Controller General, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City 
Award Luncheon 
Chairman: Richard W. Lamberton, Assistant Person- 
nel Director, Cargill, Incorporated 
Speakers: Marshall Diebold, Vice President, North- 
rup King and Company 
Leonard J. Smith, Executive Director, 
Training Services, Rutherford, N. J. 
2:00 p.m. 
Chairman: Merlin C. Landberg, Organizational Plan 
Coordinator, International Milling Co. 
Evening: 
Special Event Chairman: R. J. Rosendahl, Personnel 
Relations Supervisor, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company 





Charles A. Agemian 
(Photo Courtesy Pach Bros., N. Y.) 
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WEDNESDAY — MAY 3 
8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. — “Yawn Patrol” 
Session Leader: David E. Babcock, Vice President & 
Director, Dayton’s 
9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. -— “The Continuing Issue ‘of 
Management Rights” 
Prof. Jack Barbash, University of Minnesota 
vs. 
Edward Cushman, Vice Pres., American Motors 
Session Leader: Dr. Herbert Heneman, Jr., Acting 
Director, Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota 
Luncheon 
Chairman: Mack W. Lutz, Director of Engineering, 
G. H. Tennant Company 
“A $105,000 Personal Policy Law Suit” 
Henry Hallady, Attorney-at-Law 
1:45 p.m. to 3:15 p.m. — Five Concurrent Seminars 
1. Leader: Edward A. Zakraishek, Director of Pub- 
licity, St. Paul Employers Association 
“The Health Insurance Dollar — Who Gets the 
Benefit?” 
Charles E. Tosch, General Electric, N. Y. 
2. Leader: Marvin Dunnette, Professor, Uni. of Minn. 
“How Good is Testing?” 
William S. Sadler, Jr., Sadler & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago 
3. Leader: Donald Lenarz, Director of Research, As- 
sociated Industries of Minneapolis 
“What to do When the Organizer Calls” 
John E. Tate, Executive Vice President, 
Midwest Employers Council, Inc., Omaha 
4. Leader: Bruce Burns, Northwest Bancorporation 
“The Kingswood Project” 
George Odiorne, University of Michigan 
5. Leader: Marshall Diebold, Vice President, North- 
rup King and Company 
“Put the Fringes Back in the Pay Check” 
Nick Martucci, Kennecott Corporation 
vs 
Earl Swanson, President, Andersen Cor- 
poration, Bayport 
Dinner: 
Chairman: David W. Harris, Vice President, Indus- 
trial Relations, Bucyrus Erie Company 























John E. Tate Earl Swanson George W. England Edward L. Cushman 


THURSDAY — MAY 4 


8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. — “Yawn Patrol” 
Session Leader: Elmer John, Manager, Personne] Re- 
search, General Mills, Incorporated 
9:30 a.m. to $11:00 a.m. — Debate on Interviewing 
“Employment Interviewing - A Waste of Time?” 
Pro: George W. England, I.R.C., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 
Con: Robert N. McMurray, Chicago 
Session Chairman: Gerry Morse, Vice President, 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
11:15 a.m, to 12:30 p.m. — TCPMA Councils 
3 Council Chairmen 
Wage Administration 
Management Development 
Recruiting and Selection 
Noon Luncheon 
Chairman: R. W. Lamberton, Assistant Personnel Di- 
rector, Cargill, Incorporated 
Speaker: E. Robert Livernash 
“Impact of Collective Bargaining” 


Charles E. Tosch Jack Barbash Henry Halladay 
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THE BOULEVARD ARCADE — Radisson Hotel 


ASPA CONFERENCE COMMITTEE — The entire 1961 Con- 
ference Committee: Standing left to right, Fred Schwarz, Lor- 
en Law, Russell Rosendahl, Kenneth Sovereign, Miss Virginia 
Vest, Glen Morgan, Marshall Diebold, Jack Ewing, Seymour 
Levy and Merlin Landberg. Seated left to right, Miss Eileen 


Lang, Dick Lamberton, Thomas Maetzold and Miss Donna 
Reichmuth. 

















Organization Serving Its Community 


By Merlin C. Landberg 


Project Education Expansion: A Professional 
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Merlin C. Landberg, past president and currently a director of the Twin Cities Personnel Managers As- 
sociation of Minneapolis-St. Paul, is director of Corporate Organization Planning for International Milling 
Company. He has 2 BBA degree from the University of Minnesota. 


There is an unusual air of excitement on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota this year. It is a memor- 
able year with exciting events taking place in the area 
of the three big “‘A’s”: Administration, Athletics and Aca- 
demics. A new university President and new Deans of 
the School of Business Administration and the Graduate 
School bring excitement into the field of Administration. 
The Athletic Department staff, football team, student 
body, alumni, and just football fans are enthusiastic about 
having a Big Ten Conference championship team and a 
Rose Bowl participant. Faculty members and newly-en- 
rolled graduate students are excited about the first offer- 
ing of an academic program which will enable a student 
to earn a Master’s Degree of Business Administration en- 
tirely through evening school study. 

Members of the Twin City: Personnel Managers Asso- 
ciation (TCPMA) of Minneapolis and St. Paul, an affili- 
ateASPA Chapter, share in the excitement caused by all 
these events at the University of Minnesota. They have a 
special interest and real pride in the academic first of an 
evening MBA program, since it is a direct result of the 
community service activity of their professional associa- 
tion known as Project Education Expansion. 

Project Education Expansion was originally establish- 
ed because answers were not readily available to ques- 
tions being asked by members of the TCPMA and by em- 
ployees of the firms they represented. These questions 
included: 

‘‘Why isn’t it possible for an employed worker to do 
graduate work in the Twin Cities during other than nor- 
mal working hours?” 

“We have transferred employees here from other 
large metropolitan centers. They expected to be able to 
continue their evening work towards a graduate degree. 
Why can’t they?” 

“Our company lost out in recruiting a top-notch col- 
lege student this spring because another prospective em- 
ployer, offering the same pay, would locate him in a “ity 
where he could work toward his master’s degree in eve- 
ning school. Why isn’t this possible at one of the largest 
universities in the country which is located right here?” 

A committee was organized to investigate this and 
other adult education problems. It was asked to deter- 
mine what could be done to solve such problems. 

A survey by the project committee among the man- 
agement of the 125 member firms of TCPMA revealed 
widespread feeling that this lack of opportunity for eve- 
ning school graduate work was a community handicap. 
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It was apparent that a real need for such a training pro- 
gram existed. Conferences with members of the faculty 
and administration of the University of Minnesota re- 
vealed differences of opinion as to the extent of the need. 
No effort was being made to coordinate the work of the 
three schools which would have to be involved. Convinced 
that an opportunity for community service existed which 
would also benefit employees of their respective firms, 
Project Education Expansion committee members agreed 
to an all-out effort to convince University officials of the 
need for an evening graduate school program. The 
TCPMA devoted the first general meeting in the fall of 
1958 to Project Education Expansion in order to bring 
the problem to the attention of the general public. Elmer 
John, Manager of Personnel Research of General Mills, 
Inc., and former University of Minnesota psychology fac- 
ulty member, presented the case on behalf of the asso- 
ciation. The Dean of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota outlined all the reasons why it was 
impossible for the University to offer an evening MBA 
program. He also voiced real doubts as to the existence of 
a need for such a program in this area. The program was 
climaxed with a talk by Dean Harold M. Dorr, Director of 
Statewide Adult Education of the University of Michi- 
gan, who explained how they had met and overcome 
similar problems at Michigan. 


With the question, “If Michigan can do it, why can’t 
Minnesota?” ringing in their ears, the committee set out 
to prove the existence of a need for an evening graduate 
school program. The TCPMA Board of Directors approv- 
ed expenditure of funds from the chapter treasury to 
cover costs of printing 50,000 survey questionnaires and 
return envelopes. These questionnaires were distributed 
to employees of member firms. The employees were re- 
quested to complete a questionnaire only if they had a 
sincere interest in additional education during other than 
normal working hours. The survey questionnaire covered 
all levels of adult education and was designed to be tabu- 
lated by punched card equipment. Some 4,000 completed 
questionnaires were returned to the Project Education 
Expansion Committee. 


Analysis of the completed questionnaires revealed a 
tremendous variety of courses desired — 9,351 different 
courses were indicated as desired. Of the many respond- 
ents who wanted to study evenings on a graduate level, 
an impressive 575 were interested in such studies in the 
field of business administration. Considering the small 
part of the Twin Cities adult population covered in this 
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sample, the response was indicative of a real demand 
which could not be ignored. The results of the survey 
were made known to the university officials and action 
was immediately taken to overcome the obstacles in the 
way of an evening MBA program. 

By January, 1960, when a full report on the project 
was the subject of a general meeting of the TCPMA, plans 
were completed and announcement was made of an eve- 
ning school program to be offered commencing fall quar- 
ter, 1960. This program is so designed to allow a student 
with a bachelor’s degree in business administration to 
earn an MBA degree in two and one-half years of eve- 
ning work alone. Long before registration opened, the 
courses in the MBA sequence were filled and waiting 
lists established. Over 750 applications for graduate 
school were received by the University, with over two- 
thirds of the applicants meeting the entrance require- 
ments for the program. Original plans anticipated two 
sections of 30 students each. Class size was increased to 
40 and an additional section established, but the demand 


Representing the National Educa- 
tion association, and the National 
School Boards Association, Forrest 
Conner, St. Paul school superin- 
tendent, left, presents Lawrence 
W. Binger, president of the Twin 
Cities Personnel Manager’s asso- 
ciation, with a certificate of merit 
in recognition of the association’s 
work in persuading the University 
of Minnesota to put in a program 
of evening classes leading to a 
master of business administration 
degree. 
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Dan Fiedler, a high school teacher 
in St. Paul and candidate for a 
master’s degree in educational ad- 
ministration, who, on a voluntary 
basis, undertook the task, assisted 
by many students, one of whom is 
shown on the picture, of tabulating 
the information and analyzing it. 


cannot be satisfied without the addition of more faculty 
members. 

Other schools in the University of Minnesota are in- 
vestigating the possibility of adding an evening school 
graduate program. The survey would indicate a real de- 
mand for such training in the engineering and education 
disciplines as well. Many university officials believe that 
the evening MBA program represents the first of a series 
of evening graduate programs and the start of a new era 
of academic accomplishment. 

Recognizing the contribution of the Twin City Person- 
nel Managers’ Association toward this new university 
program, the National Education Association and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, in cooperation with the 
publishers of “Better Homes and Gardens” magazine, 
presented a certificate of merit to the association. The 
membership of the TCPMA has successfully completed 
Project Education Expansion and in doing so has made a 
real contribution to the community in which they work. 
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Grievance-Arbitration: A Growing Threat 


To Management Control 


By John L. Waddleton 


Chief Counsel, Industrial and Community Relations 
Division, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


All of you are quite well aware of the many ways in 
which management control is subject to dilution and 
erosion in the grievance-arbitration process. 

Those of you who have had more than your share of 
grievance-arbitration have perfected your own tech- 
niques for self-defense and self-preservation. Those of 
you who have had less than your share are, for that prac- 
tical reason, not too interested in a discourse, learned or 
otherwise, on the subject. 

So may I frankly acknowledge that it is rather pre- 
sumptious of me to ask for your attention on this subject 
and let me explain that my excuse for doing so is that I 
have an axe to grind and I want you to help turn the 
wheel. 

The axe that I have to grind in this respect is to add 
my voice and my vote to those expressing a less calami- 
tous, albeit concerned, reaction to the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions in the American, Warrior and En- 
terprise grievance-arbitration cases. 

In so doing may I offer for your evaluation some rea- 
sons why I believe that some of the more violent “gloom 
and doom” and “viewing-with-alarm” reactions are not 
too well founded and some further reasons why some of 
the free advice offered to management on countering the 
possible effect of the decisions is cf questionable value. 

An approach worthy of high respect is that resulting 
from a survey conducted by the Industrial Relations 
Ccunselors, Incorporated, reported in the November 1, 
1960, Daily Labor Reporter as follows: 

“To help clear up management thinking on arbitra- 
tion in light of the decisions, IRC asked a number of 
questions of a group of companies. It found pretty gen- 
eral agreement on the necessity of careful grievance in- 
vestigation and presentation of carefully prepared arbi- 
tration cases, although in some instances this was unre- 
lated to the Supreme Court’s decisions. It also found 
agreement on the desirability of sifting out less import- 
ant issues, but again this had little relation to the Court. 
It found little support for big changes in contract lan- 
guage, such as specifying things which may not be arbi- 
trated. And it found pretty general agreement on two 
things — management should not use the grievance pro- 
cedure against unions, and the no-strike clause should 
not be modified or eliminated from labor contracts. 
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“The question of strategy to be used in meeting the 
situation created by the Court’s decisions brought out a 
variety of viewpoints. These ranged from no change, 
simply continuing through free negotiation and day-to- 
Gay bargaining to reach fair solutions, to undertaking 
educational campaigns to make management’s position 
understood to the public and, by pointing out ‘errors and 
potential injustices’ in the Court’s decisions, hoping it 
will take note and not translate the dicta of those rulings 
into future law.” 

In contrast there is the more violent reaction under 
which the Supreme Court is conceded to have scrapped 
the “reserved rights” theory of labor contracts, that “all 
disputes between management and union are now arbi- 
trable, and that in fulfilling his function an arbitrator 
need not restrict himself to what the contract says but 
may consider shop practices, plant morale and the easing 
of tensions.” 

I propose that these conclusions are far too sweeping. 

Following on the heels of these conclusions are such 
suggestions as: all management rights must be spelled 
out in detail in the labor contract; and, that the labor 
contract contain a provision particularly specifying which 
grievances are arbitrable and which ones are not. 

I suggest that these so-called “helpful hints” for fu- 
ture betterment can in many cases be as unrealistic as 
seme of the comments in the Court’s decisions against 
which they are directed and if followed under the many 
ordinary circumstances of which we are aware, could 
lead only to disaster. 

This is not to say, of course, that a variety of state- 
ments in the three court decisions cannot be really 
troublesome. 

Among these statements are: 

1. In American: “There is no exception to the ‘no- 
strike’ clause and none therefore should read into the 
grievance clause, since one is the quid pro quo for the 
other.” 

2. In Warrior: “The labor arbitrator’s source of law is 
not confined to the express provisions of the contract, as 
the industrial common law — the practices of the indus- 
try and the shop — is equally a part of the collective 
bargaining agreement although not expressed in it.” 

3. In Warrior: “Apart from matters that the parties 
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This discussion, originally presented at the January 
4, 1961, meeting of the Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin, is in some ways a rebuttal of the 
paper by Francis V. Lowden, “The New Challenge 
to the Right to Manage” which appeared in the 
January-February isue of THE PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATOR. That both articles are pertinent to 
present issues may be seen in The Associated Press 
Story reprinted at right. John L. Waddleton is Chief 
Counsel, Industrial and Community Relations Di- 
vision, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. A native of Milwaukee, he was 
graduated from Marquette University in 1936 with 
an LLB degree. Following private law practice he 
joined the Legal Division of Allis-Chalmers in 1942, 
and was named Manager of the Labor Section of this 
Division in 1946. In 1956 he was appointed to his 
present position. 

Mr. Waddleton is a member of the Milwaukee Bar 
Association and the American Bar Association. He 
serves the latter group as a member of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee, Section of Labor Relations Law. He 
was admitted to practice before the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1960. He is on the Advisory Council on Pro- 
cedure of the NLRB Regional Office in Chicago. 













specifically exclude, all of the questions on which the 
parties disagree must therefore come within the scope of 
the grievance and arbitration provisions of the collective 
agreement.” 

4. Again from Warrior: “Every grievance in a sense 
involves a claim that management has violated some pro- 
vision of the agreement.” 

5. From Enterprise: “When an arbitrator is commis- 
sioned to interpret and apply the collective bargaining 
agreement, he is to bring his informed'judgment to bear 
in order to reach a fair solution of a problem.” 

Standing alone these expressions are enough to cause 
any industrial relations man deep concern. But like any 
series of quotations extracted from the body of which they 
are a part, they do not, in isolation, reflect their true and 
full significance, or rather, lack of significance. 

In order that these extracts may be properly evalu- 
ated, the details of the cases out of which they arose must 
be understood. Let us look then at the facts of each case. 

In American the union claimed a violation of a senior- 
ity provision of the contract when the employer refused 
to return a grievant to work who had accept a workmen’s 
compensation permanent partial disability settlement. 
When the employer refused to arbitrate the grievance, 
the union brought action in the federal district court to 
compel him to do so. Both the district and the circuit 
courts refused to so require him. The district court held 
that the grievant had estopped himself by accepting dis- 
ability settlement and the circuit court held that the 
claim on its face was frivolous. The Supreme Court re- 
versed on the ground that (1) the union claimed in this 
ease that the company had violated a specific provision 
of the contract, (2) the employer had denied that it had 
violated the clause and (3) as a result, there was a dis- 
pute between the parties as to the meaning, interpreta- 
tion and application of a provision of the agreement and 
that arbitration should, accordingly, have been ordered. 

Most of us have in our collective bargaining agree- 
ments a grievance definition that says essentially that 
any dispute between the parties as to the interpretation 
or violation of a provision of the contract may be certi- 
fied to the arbitrator for decision. 
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Here the union made a claim of contract violation. The 
holding of the Supreme Court was simply that it was en- 
titled to its day before the arbitrator on that claim. 

With these elemental facts in mind we can understand 
better that some of the court’s generalized statements are 
simply dicta and, on that account, fear them less. For ex- 
ample, the statements that: “There is no exception in the 
‘no-strike’ clause and none therefore should be read into 
the grievance clause since one is the quid pro quo for the 
other.” and: “Arbitration is a stabilizing influence only 
as it serves as a vehicle for handling every and all dis- 
putes that arise under the agreement.” are not germane 
to the issue in the case, are merely volunteered, and, 
hence, are not controlling. 

Now, the court also states in this decision that: 

“... We think special heed should be given to the con- 
text in which collective bargaining agreements are nego- 
tiated and the purpose which they are intended to serve 
. .. The function of the court is very limited when the 
parties have agreed to submit all questions of contract 
interpretation to the arbitrator. It is then confined to as- 
certaining whether the party seeking arbitration is mak- 
ing a claim which on its face is governed by the contract.” 

Again, this is dicta but the clear implication of its 
converse should not be overlooked. That converse is that 
the function of the court is not very limited when the par- 
ties have not agreed to submit all questions of contract 
interpretation to the arbitrator, and that, under those 
circumstances, the court can determine that the party 
seeking arbitration is making a claim which, on its face, 
is not governed by a provision of the contract. 

Now let’s look at the details of the Warrior case. 

The grievance definition in this case was the usual 
one of “differences between the parties as to the mean- 
ing and application of the provisions of the agreement . .” 
With this critical addition, however, “. . . or should any 
local trouble of any kind arise .. .” 

The contract further provided that “. .. Matters which 
are strictly a function of management shall not be sub- 
ject to arbitration .. .” 

There was nothing in the contract on the subject of 
sub-contracting and the union here challenged certain 
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sub-contracting by the employer. 


As in American, the employer refused to arbitrate and 
the union brought suit in federal court to compel arbi- 
tration. Both the federal district and circuit courts re- 
fused to order the employer to arbitrate on the ground 
that the management clause precluded any arbitral ques- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that in the several 
previous contract negotiations the union had tried and 
failed in every instance to obtain a contract provision 
restricting sub-contracting. 


As you know, the Supreme Court reversed. The core 
of its rationale is as follows: 

“We do not agree with the lower courts that contract- 
ing out grievances were necessarily excepted from the 
grievance procedure of this agreement. To be sure the 
agreement provides that ‘matters which are strictly a 
function of management shall not be subject to arbitra- 
tion.’ But it goes on to say that if ‘differences’ arise or if 
‘any local trouble of any kind’ arises, the grievance pro- 
cedure shall be applicable.” 

This, I suggest, we can understand, and here the court, 
having decided the case, could have stopped. But it did 
not. By way of dicta, and only by way of dicta, the court 
then went on to eulogize the “constitution” and “fill in 
blind spots by arbitration award” concept of what a labor 
contract is. 


May I, with all the emphasis at my command, point 
out that there are other concepts of what a labor contract 
is, including the management reserved rights concept, and 
that these other concepts are of stern enough stuff so 
that they cannot be swept aside by romantic dicta, and 
may I also point out that the court itself has carefully 
left the door open in this direction by such further ex- 
pressions in these decisions as: 

“For arbitration is a matter of contract and a party 
cannot be required to submit tu arbitration any dispute 
that he has not agreed to submit.” 

The court also carefully qualified some of its more 
sweeping statements as follows: 

“The labor arbitrator is usually chosen because of 
the parties’ confidence in his knowledge of the common 
law of the shop and their trust in his personal judgment.” 

“The parties expect that his judgment of a particular 
grievance will reflect not only what the contract says 
but, insofar as the collective bargaining agreement per- 
mits, such factors as the effect upon productivity of a 
particular result, its consequence to the morale of the 
shop, his judgment whether tensions will be heightened 
or diminished.” 

Finally, a brief word as to Enterprise. 


There an arbitrator reinstated dischargees with back 
pay beyond the expiration of the labor contract which 
provided for “full compensation for time lost” for any 
employees suspended unjustly or discharged in violation 
of the agreement. 


Here the employer argued that by applying correct 
principles of law back pay beyond the expiration date of 
the collective bargaining agreement was not justified. 


Supreme rejected this rationale and although such 
rejection was not specifically attributed to the rule, with 
which we have long been familiar, that unless otherwise 
specified in the contract the arbitrator is his own judge 
not only of the facts but also of the law, such rejection is 
consistent with that piont of law. 


Here, again, however, the court in its decision hy- 
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pothesizes that: 


“When an arbitrator is commissioned to interpret and 
apply the collective bargaining agreement, he is to bring 
his informed judgment to bear in order to reach a fair 
solution of a problem.” 

But, and, again, the court tempers that notion with 
another statement that: 

“Nevertheless, an arbitrator is confined to interpre- 
tation and application of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment; he does not sit to dispense his own brand of indus- 
trial justice. He may, of course, look for guidance from 
many sources, yet his award is legitimate only so long as 
it draws its essence from the collective bargaining agree- 
ment.” 

So where does all this leave us? 


The statements in these three decisions that cause us 
the most concern and that have provoked the more vio- 
lent reactions are vulnerable to a two-prong attack: 


First of all they are dicta. As dicta and as unnecessary 
to the resolution of the precise issue presented to the 
court they are entitled to only such weight as can be 
ascribed to them on their own merits. 


Second, while at one point in one of the decisions the 
court acknowledges that “arbitration is a matter of con- 
tract” for some reason it appears to have lost sight of 
that point in its glorification of the wide-open theory of 
contract grievance arbitration. 

But arbitration is indeed a matter of contract and de- 
pends for its existence, its type, its purpose, and the man- 
ner in which the arbitrator should conduct himself upon 
the particular provisions of the individual labor contract 
out of which it arises. 

Some labor contracts are negotiated on the basis that 
they are more than a contract, that they are a generalized 
code to govern a myriad of cases covering the whole em- 
ployment relationship and calling into heing.a new com- 
mon-law of the shop. 

Other labor contracts are negotiated on just the op- 
posite basis. 

In some cases the parties want the arbitrator to use 
his personal judgment and reach what the court calls a 
fair solution of a problem. 

In other cases the parties conclude their negotiations 
at the negotiating table and when arbitration arises in 
the process of administering the contract, they expect the 
arbitrator to approach the problem with a judicial view- 
point rather than a mediatory or conciliatory viewpoint. 

That this principle, namely, that arbitration is what 
the parties make it, proves that the court has over-gener- 
alized in these cases can be fully demonstrated by noting 
that there undoubtedly are valid labor contracts which 
include a full no-strike prohibition and yet provide no 
arbitration end-point in the grievance procedure, and, 
again, that there are undoubtedly valid labor contracts 
which provide no restrictions against striking during the 
contract term and do provide an arbitration end-point 
for any grievance. 

In the face of this, there can be no doubt that ihe 
court’s rernark that: “There is no exception in the ’no- 
strike’ clause and none therefore should be read into the 
grievance clause since one is the quid pro quo for the 
cther.” is an over-generalization of little applicability ex- 
cept in a particular case in which the detailed facts :nay 
support it. 


This thought is most aptly put by Paul R. Hays, Nash 
Professor of Law, Columbia University, in his address to 
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the Labor Law Section of the American Bar Association 
at Washington, D. C., on August 30, 1960 (reported in 
Special Supplement No. 13 to the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, Daily Labor Report for September 2, 1960): 

“One of the difficulties with these views of the nature 
of arbitration and the collective agreement is that both 
are still matters of contract. In other words, whatever 
Mr. Justice Douglas may think they ought to be, they 
still are in actual fact what the parties want them to be. . 
And, as long as collective bargaining remains free, all the 
labor relations experts, the law professors, the arbitra- 
tors and the Supreme Court Justices will not be able to 
change that.” 

So in conclusion all of this simply highlights that we 
in the industrial relations end of our employer’s business 
find ourselves in no different position than those engaged 
with us in other aspects of the enterprise — sales, manu- 
facturing, engineering, finance or accounting. 

Each day brings to us as well as to them new difficul- 
ties, new problems and new challenges which must be 
successfully overcome. 

In this particular case one can only re-emphasize the 
fundamentals we already know: 

1. To negotiate each provision carefully, fully and 
frankly, noting in the negotiations the extent of each con- 
cession being made. 

2. To keep as detailed minutes of the negotiations dis- 
cussion on each provision as possible. 

3. To see that the person drafting the contract pro- 
visions has the opportunity to be and is as meticulous as 
possible in drafting, testing the draft exhaustively with 
the operating people, and then, as will practically always 
be indicated, re-drafting, each provision. 

Preciseness in drafting cannot be overemphasized. We 
have seen what can happen when such language as “in 
the event any local trouble arises” and “full compensa- 
tion for all time lost” is used. 

Then,if we'do these things and a certification to arbi- 
trate occurs, we will be in the best position to convince 
the arbitrator of the proper disposition of the issue. 

This means concentrating even more than we have be- 
fore on the “tackle and block” fundamentals of our busi- 
ness. It does not call for, in my view, such “statue of lib- 
erty” plays as attempting to list and label non-arbitrable 
in the labor contract each and every management func- 
tion. 


* * * * * 


Prescription, Please 


Often I wish that science would find 
A vitamin pill to improve the mind, 
Or a wonder drug contrived to cure 
Those minds that age but never mature. 
—Elmer Shaw 
(Reprinted from THE DENVER POST) 


* * * * * 


Nice Advice 


On the basis of people I’ve known 
I’d be willing to venture a guess: 
The man who does nothing but howl 
Will not be a howling success! 
—Elmer Shaw 
(Reprinted from FLAME) 
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Report To Our Customers 


Subject: NEW FACILITIES FOR 
BETTER CUSTOMER SERVICE 


Last year we undertook the relocation 
of the Commercial Division in enlarged, 
completely redesigned plant space. This 
majo rmove was made necessary by a 
very great expansion in the Balfour 
Company’s orders for service awards, 
product miniatures, and other industrial 
jewelry. 


A plant change of this scope offered ex- 
ceptional opportunities, and we have 
spared no expense to make the most of 
them. Starting with a clean slate, we 
re-studied all operations and installed 
new equipment and processes, effective 
control procedures, and a highly auto- 
mated order and billing system. 


The relocation move is now completed 
and the shakedown period is about over. 
We are proud to reward your patience 
with what we sincerely believe to be 
the finest plant and service of its kind 
in the world. 


The Balfour Commercial Division oper- 
ates as a highly specialized business 
with its own manufacturing facilities 
and personnel. This quality-oriented, 
efficient production organization is at 
your command. The experienced Balfour 
design staff breathes into its work the 
spirit of modern American business. A 
wonderful group of sales representatives 


is no further away than your telephone. 


These are tangible ways that we say 
“Thank you” to customers like yourself 
whose patronage has established Bal- 
four’s reputation for leadership. 
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IS ANYBODY LISTENING - - NOW? 


By Steven C. Van Voorhis 


Manager, Press, Radio and TV News Relations 


General Electric Company 


An eminent public relations executive discusses the values 
inherent in a good employees communication program. 


“Is anybody listening now?” 

The question, I should make clear, is rhetorical, not 
personal. I am not trying to discover whether I have lost 
my audience before I even opened my mouth, but mere- 
ly musing whether American business has gained an 
audience for its multifarious communications since 1952. 
That was the year, you may remember, in which Holly 
Whyte wrote in FORTUNE that the efforts of American 
businessmen to sell free enterprise were “not worth a 
damn,” that we were just talking to ourselves, and that 
communications dollars were going straight down the 
drain. 

I am not inclined to dispute the essential accuracy of 
Whyte’s statements—then. Even now they may be true 
for some companies. But, in an increasing number of 
companies, communications are becoming vital, import- 
ant, meaningful. And people are listening. That is not 
just a pious hope: it is a provable statement. 

General Electric’s approach to communication can 
best be understood within the framework of our basic 
philosophy of corporate relations, so let me take a few 
moments to put our topic in proper context. Our concept 
of corporate relations begins with the realization that a 
company does not deal with separate kinds of people who 
are fenced off from each other according to the conven- 
ient categories of business thought — customers, share 
owners, employees, suppliers, dealers, distributors, and 
so on. Instead, it deals with individuals who have all 
sorts of complicated relationships with the business com- 
munity. 


To illustrate, let me cite the example of General 
Electric’s employees. They are more than just 240,000 
hourly and salaried workers. About two-thirds of them 
are also now, or are becoming, share owners of the Com- 
pany. Virtually all of them are customers for our pro- 
ducts, and members of 'the voting public that determines 
the political conditions in which the Company must op- 
erate. Many of them have relatives or friends who are 
dealers, suppliers, distributors, or have some other busi- 
ness relationship with General Electric. So it is obvious 
that whatever we do — or say — in investor relations, 
customer relations, community relations, dealer relations 
or supplier relations affects the attitudes and actions of 
employees. Equally, employee attitudes affect all other 
relationships. This same analysis could be made of any 
category of persons affected by a company’s activities. 
These are not one-dimensional beings, but people who 
each have their own attitudes and opinions about busi- 
ness, based on many contacts and relationships with the 
company and the rest of the business community. 

In the framework of this corporate relations concept, 
we have a vigorous program to maintain and improve 
each major relationship, in harmony with the others. The 
profitable growth of the Company depends, to a large de- 
gree, on management’s ability to balance the interests of 
each of the various contributors in a creative way, so that 
the interests of each group are appropriately served. Ac- 
cordingly, we try to follow certain basic principles in our 
relations programs: 

First, the principle of creative leadership. While good 
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Mr. Van Voorhis is Manager of the General Electric 
Company’s Press, Radio and Television News Relations 
component in New York City. A native of San Antonio, 
Texas, he was raised in Berkeley, California. Upon grad- 
uation from Gonzaga UnUiversity in 1936 he joined the 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, and during the next few years 
served with the firm in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

In 1943 Mr. Van Voorhis entered the U. S. Navy, serv- 
ing successively until late 1946 as Fighter Director Offi- 
cer, U.S.S. Astoria, 3d and 5th Fleets; in the Office of 
Public Information, Washington, D. C.; as Public Infor- 
mation Officer, 9th Fleet, New York City; and as a Public 
Information Officer, Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Following his release from service, Mr. Van Voorhis 
joined the San Francisco office of the General Electric 
Company’s Apparatus Sales Division. He subsequently 
held the positions of Manager, Michigan District; and 
Manager, New York District for the Division’s Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion Department; and in 1955 was 
appointed Manager, Regional Activities of the Company’s 
industry-wide “Live Better Electrically” program. He as- 
sumed his present position in November, 1956. 
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ideas from all sources are welcomed, we have not waited 
for other industries or companies or unions to take the 
lead. Instead, we -have tried to break new ground 
wherever we believed significant contributions or social 
innovations could be made in the best interests of those 
involved. 

The second principle is an emphasis on the individual 
rather than the group. Although General Electric oper- 
ates on a large scale and must deal with many organized 
groups, we cannot let ourselves regard people as statis- 
tics. We are convinced that the Company will achieve its 
best results, over the long run, through policies that 
respect and promote the independence, aspirations and 
capacity of every individual associated with the business. 

The third principle is that of fairness or equity. Gen- 
eral Electric tries to reward each person and each group 
in accordance with their contribution, not favoring one 
at the expense of the others. The Company would not 
prosper for long, for example, if its managers were pres- 
sured into paying employees more than the market price 
of their work, at the expense of the owners, customers 
and the public. “Robbing Peter to pay Paul” is a self- 
defeating process. This principle of equity is one to which 
most people will agree — if they understand it. 

So the fourth principle of corporate relations is the 
principle of abundant information. We invest in an ex- 
tensive and continuous program of communication to our 
customers, share owners, the financial community, our 
employees, other companies, community neighbors, gov- 
ernment representatives, and the public generally. We 
try to present information not only about the Company 
and its products and policies, but also about the economic 
and political conditions that may affect it. 

The important point to bear in mind, then, is that our 
whole program of communication is based upon recog- 
nition of the fact that it is one of the cornerstones of our 
over-all relations philosophy. It is not the “frosting on the 
cake,’ but an integral part of our operations. Whether 
we are introducing a new product, declaring a dividend, 
conducting union negotiations, proposing a new benefit 
program, or encouraging employees to become politically 
responsible and active, communications are an indispens- 
able corollary. And what we say to one group, we :nust 
be prepared to say to all; we must not talk out of both 
sides of our mouth, for, more and more, the members of 
one group are coming to be found in others and will 
easily spot this form of communications duplicity. 

Much of the success that we think has attended our 
communications program can be traced to the backing 
of enlightened top management support and to a firm 
foundation of right actions and solid achievements. As to 
the first, Ralph Cordiner, the Company’s board chairman, 
has gone on record with the following affirmation: 

“We in business need to learn to communicate our 
convictions and aspirations. Why do we so often remain 
silent while our company, or our industry, or the entire 
business community is subjected to irresponsible attack? 
The new responsibilities of the professional manager in- 
clude the responsibility to make his opinions heard, un- 
derstood, and believed in the arena of public opinion.” 

Nor has the support been mere lip-service. A small 
indicator of our executives’ willingness to put their per- 
sonal effort behind communications experiments was giv- 
en not long ago by our president, Robert Paxton, who 
participated in a unique press conference attended by 
some 80 representatives of the press. What is so unique 
about that, you may ask? The unusual feature was that 
the questions fired at him came from editors and report- 
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ers representing General Electric’s own employee publi- 
cations throughout the country. It seems obvious to me 
that, if we genuinely want our employee publications to 
do an effective job of reporting more than “bowling, ba- 
bies, and birthdays,” we should offer our own editors the 
same opportunities for questioning about company poli- 
cies and practices that we extend to members of the ex- 
ternal press. 

The moral of the second basis for success will not, I 
hope, be lost on you. It should go without saying that all 
communications, and the image they seek to project, must 
be surely grounded on fact. We cannot — or should not — 
“imagine” our policies to be right and sound, and our 
achievements substantial, if they are not so. 

However, we have found that having the facts on our 
side is not enough. A fundamental problem in communi- 
cations that confronts all of us is that a great deal of news 
in today’s publications and broadcasts is “manufactured” 
— not faked, mind you, but “manufactured.” T. S. Mat- 
thews, former editor of TIME, has written in his book, 
“The Sugar Pill,” that “the biggest piece of clap-trap 
about the press is that it deals almost exclusively, or 
even mainly, with news. The big good news is mainly 
manufactured . . . the big bad news is what has actually 
happened.” We may have all suspected that the press at- 
titude has been that “Good news is no news,” and now we 
find a distinguished member of that fraternity telling us 
as much. The “big bad news” — war, crime, pestilence, 
controversy — the press can’t miss! this forms the hard 
core of their reporting, supplemented (Matthews tells us) 
by “dressing up small news to look big and by ballyhoo- 
ing daily features.”’ No doubt, Matthews exaggerates to 
make his point. But the point, nevertheless, remains. And 
the point is this. Without professional preparation and 
imaginative interpretation, constructve news about busi- 
ness is not automatically news. 


Yet constructive business stories are the raw mater- 
ials of valuable news opportunities — stories about pay- 
ment of dividends, support for community activities, new 
products, better working conditions, local purchases, 
profits, construction, research, benefit plans and so on. 
The problem with this type of story is that it is just like 
building character over a lifetime at the risk of losing it 
overnight. But clearly the risk must be taken, the prob- 
lem must be faced, if we are not to see fires, explosions, 
layoffs, and strikes as the sole occasion for major news 
stories about business. We must daily build this good 
reputation so that the inescapable bad news will be un- 
derstood to be the exception to our normal performance 
-— and it must, of course, be the exception — and placed 
in proper perspective. 


If there were only one point I could make to you, it 
would be this: We must all of us — who deal in commun- 
ications — conceive of our task in the broadest possible 
terms of winning informed support for our companies’ 
objectives, policies and practices. All that we do must 
contribute toward that goal. It makes no difference 
whether we are writing a press release, publishing a 
works newspaper, preparing an institutional ad or TV 
message, or whatever; we must always look beyond the 
immediate task to the broader objective. I grant you that 
this is not always easy; it never will be easy until it be- 
comes a way of life with us. But when we have ‘earned 
always to place the particular news item in the broadest 
context, then, I think, we shall not only have secured 
better acceptance for our communications and better un- 
derstanding of our goals, but we shall also have raised 
our jobs above the level of uninspired “paper-shuffling.” 
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We have found that our communications. task is even 
broader than the one I have just outlined. We have to go 
beyond the specific products, programs and activities of 
the Company, beyond even its objectives and the posi- 
tions taken on (sometimes controversial) issues, to dis- 
cuss the economic, political and social environment in 
which we, and all companies, have to conduct our busi- 
ness. Before anyone objects that this is too grandiose a 
task and smacks too much of an attempt to change the 
human race, I would ask you to consider just two facts: 

1. There can be no question but that current social 
thought has an immense impact on the operations and 
course of all businesses, but particularly large compan- 
ies. This thinking may make itself felt either directly, 
through public or press opinion, or indirectly (but usual- 
ly more forcefully) throught legislation introduced by the 
people’s legislative representatives. Such legislation gov- 
erns the amount of taxes, the rights of empoyees and 
share owners, costs of labor and power, the contents of ad- 
vertising, the location of plants, depreciation allowances; 
scarcely any aspect of business conduct is unaffected. 

2. Equally, there can be little doubt in anyone’s mind 
any longer about the extent of misunderstanding that 
currently exists about our economic and political sys- 
tem — even about such elementary matters as the size 
and distribution of profits, the nature of productivity, the 
source of jobs, and the real source of tax payments. 

In light of those two facts it ill behooves any of us to 
put on blinkers and assert that such matters are not a 
proper subject for corporate communications. A large 
part of the solution to our basic communications problem 
lies in achieving a reasonable degree of economic under- 


standing through its continual emphasis among mana- 
gers, employees, and the public. 

We must not forget that most people get the bulk of 
their economic information after they leave school or 
college — from companies they work for, the friends and 
neighbors they meet, and the papers, magazines, books, 
radio and TV programs they select. Obviously all sources 
of economic information — the schools, government, busi- 
ness, unions, and the press — have an obligation to check 
their facts and verify their interpretation of the facts be- 
fore passing them on to the public. But, I venture to sug- 
ges, the longest, most continuous, and broadest “course” 
in economics that the majority of our adult population 
takes is that beamed at them by the nation’s press in its 
reporting of business news. If this “course” ceases to func- 
tion, or puts out misinformation, then the public is left 
without the facts to base rational economic and political 
judgments, and without these rational judgments, with- 
out an informed public, our economic system is indeed in 
danger of distortion and misguided tinkering. 

Those of us, therefore, who are charged with respons- 
ibility for channeling our companies’ communications to 
and through the press — including our own employee 
publications — have a special duty in this respect to 
assess the full significance of this misunderstanding, to 
do our own “homework” on the subject, and then to as- 
sist in the teaching process cn this non-stop course on the 
economic facts of life. Here are half a dozen facts that we 
have tried to explain in our contacts with the press as 
well as in our written communications to employees, 
share owners and community neighbors. You are all 
familiar with them, but it is well to remind ourselves 
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sometimes of the basic facts of economic life which we 
too often take for granted. And there are all too many 
who are seldom exposed to them. Let me restate them 
briefly. 

First is the fact that wages are ultimately paid by cus- 
tomers, not by owners or managers of a business. The 
owner takes the risks and the manager makes the decis- 
ions that are involved in producing goods or services, but 
the customer decides whether he wants to buy them, and 
what price he is willing to pay. : 

Secondly, inflated wages mean inflated prices, which 
ultimately hurt the wage-earner like everybody else. 

The third principle has to do with employment secur- 
ity, which is very much in the public mind these days. In 
the final analysis, employment security is dependent on 
retaining the competitive position of the company to en- 
sure that customers will continue to pay for these services 
rather than to look elsewhere — which is to say, “‘Sales 
make jobs.” 

This leads to the fourth point, that competition for 
jobs is not decreasing, but increasing, in the United 
States. Most jobholders in this country are competing 
for their jobs not only in the domestic market, but in the 
world market as well. 

The fifth point relates to productivity gains, so often 
abused when misunderstood as an excuse for unreason- 
able wage demands. Somehow the idea seems to have 
been spread abroad that when the productivity of a busi- 
ness increases, in terms of “output per man-hour,” a pro- 
portionate increase should take place in wages. But this 
measure of productivity causes people to overlook the 
contributions of capital and management skills. If the 
business is to flourish, these benefits must also be shared 
with the customers in the form of better values. 


Finally, a substantial part of the gains from improving 


the business operation must be reinvested in research and 
development and in new and improved productive facili- 
ties. If this is not done, the well-springs of economic 
progress will dry up. For such continuing investments to 
take place, adequate profits must be earned, for profits 
represent both a source of investment funds and the over- 
riding incentive for which investment takes place. 

Some of you may reason that “If they don’t know 
facts now, they’ll never know anything,” you may des- 
pair of accomplishing any substantial result. Yet it can 
be done. In the long run people will respond to facts, 
when they see them to be facts. Perhaps the secret of the 
approach lies in this: do not under-estimate the intelli- 
gence of your audience — nor over-estimate their infor- 
mation. We have already witnessed the success of cam- 
paigns that abided by that approach. I believe that we 
now have a markedly greater public awareness of the 
dangers of inflation and the reality of foreign competition 
because the President of the United States, some Con- 
gressmen, and certain economists and businessmen were 
convinced that people were intelligent enough to be told 
some straight economic facts, without sugar-coating them 
— and equally convinced that the people did not then 
have those facts. 

Unlike many companies these days, we in General 
Electric speak directly to our employees on all matters 
concerning their jobs, not just through their union offi- 
cials. Of course, we bargain responsibly with union of- 
ficials where our employees have freely determined to 
adopt the practice of collective bargaining. But all em- 
ployees — union and non-union — are encouraged to 
look to the Company and its manager for information af- 
fecting their jobs. 

I am well aware that many companies prefer the ap- 
parent simplicity of communicating with their unionized 
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employees exclusively through their union representa- 
tives, and are inclined to spend little time or money on 
communications with the rest of their employees. But it 
takes no great perception to notice that information 
channeled through union officials or the grapevine tends 
to become rather badly distorted, and employees in these 
circumstances soon lose their perspective as to the true 
source of their own job security and progress. They tend 
to identify their jobs and progress with union officials, 
instead of their own efforts as part of a business organi- 
zation that can only prosper by serving its customers. 
They lose sight of the over-all economic process in which 
others also make a contribution. They become confused 
as to the function and responsibility of management, and 
this. often leads in the end to management’s losing its 
capacity to manage the business. 

Therefore, though it is an expensive and at times frus- 
trating operation, General Electric makes a continuous 
effort to keep all of its employees fully informed. The 
first line of employee communication is the man-manager 
relationship. But in addition to this chain of personal 
communication, the Company conducts extensive formal 
communications with employees. There are more than 
70 locally edited plant newspapers — weeklies and bi- 
weeklies. Nearly a third of our 134 plant locations also 
issue daily news publications in mimeographed form. 
The operating departments also utilize personal letters 
to employees’ homes (as, for instance, in the recent strike 
situation), they sponsor local radio and television pro- 
grams, they provide a steady flow of news for the local 
newspapers and broedcasting stations, and they publish 
newsletters for supervisors and community leaders. Lo- 
cal advertisements, plant open-houses, and other media 
are used as appropriate. 

At the corporate level, continuing efforts are made to 
provide the decentralized departments with information 
of a Company-wide nature. There is a-magazine for all 
salaried employees, and a variety of newsletters on un- 
ion relations, marketing, employee benefits, and public 
and employee relations. Executive speeches, testimony, 
articles, the Annual Report, and reprints of national ad- 
vertisements and television commercials are also distrib- 
uted as source material for local adaptation. There is a 
national teletype hook-up between New York, the major 
plant locations, and our regional public relations offices, 
so that important news from any location can be trans- 
mitted to the others quickly. The same system is also 
utilized for high-speed distribution of information orig- 
inating at the corporate level, and, if necessary, all of our 
communication media can be brought to bear almost in- 
stantly on an issue of Company-wide importance. 

The actual employee communication apparatus is by 
no means perfect. Much effort is being devoted to improv- 
ing its efficiency, economy, and effectiveness. Compared 
with the scale and effectiveness of the communications 
channels exploited by some demagogues who deal in 
economic misinformation, it is certainly inadequate. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a solid beginning, and manifests our deter- 
mination to have informed employees who are alert to 
their own interests and the common interest. 

But, of course, it is not only a matter of how much in- 
formation is being put out, but what kind of information, 
and how effectively it is presented. 

The political responsibilities of business have been a 
favorite topic for discussion during the last year or two, 
and perhaps it would be as well for me to say briefly 
what we consider appropriate — and what inappropriate 
— “political” messages for our publications to carry to 
employees (or share owners, customers, or the public, for 
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that matter). Clearly we must confine ourselves to strictly 
non-partisan activities; this consideration is a matter of 
prudence quite as much as of law. We should not endorse 
particular parties or candidates, or even the stand of a 
particular party or candidate, as such. When we encour- 
age employees, as we do, to become politically active in 
the party of their choice, we must make it clear that this 
must be on their own time and with their own money. 
And we must really mean it when we say “the party of 
their choice” — and let the chips fall where they may! 
If we did not really mean this, if we did not believe that 
cur political (and, consequently, our economic) system 
would benefit from an influx of active, informed citizens 
in both political parties, then we would do better to re- 
main silent. And I counsel each of you to ponder your own 
reaction to this crucial point before embarking on any 
program of corporate political activity. 

I did stipulate that our system would benefit from an 
influx into the parties of active, informed citizens. A par- 
allel program in this area is to inform our employees of 
management’s views on those political issues which will 
affect the future growth' and profitability of our business, 
In earlier days the role of government in economic is- 
sues was generally considered to be more limited, and 
questions of this character were not normally regarded 
as “political” at all. However, in our modern society, with 
the increased role played by government in the regula- 
tion of business affairs, and with its general attempt to 
mold the economic climate in which business is conduct- 
ed, critical social and economic issues tend more and 
more, not only to raise issues of public policy, but also to 
become matters of political controversy. Business has 
been too slow in recognizing the need for companies to 
participate frankly and forthrightly in public discussions 
and controversy coneerning issues of important public 
policy. It is essential, however, that such participation in 
public debate should be kept out of the purely partisan 
arena, that it should be based on a demonstrable relation 
to the interests of the business, and that it should be posi- 
tive in its essence, not merely repeating the tired cliches 
of business’ opposition to all things political. 
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Maintaining Adequate Wage Differentials 


Between Skilled and Unskilled Jobs 


By Robert Louis Walker 


With the advent of large industrial unions during the 
past thirty years, it has become a common labor relations 
practice to grant to all classifications a constant “across 
the board” increase which is either a flat monetary 
amount or a constant percentage of base wages. On the 
surface this may have appeared to be equitable treatment 
for all job classifications concerned, but over the years it 
has produced a distortion in the relationship between 
skilled. versus unskilled jobs dependent on the method of 
awarding these increases. 


The best way to portray these trends is to show what 
would happen under theoretical conditions and then pre- 
sent what actually has occurred in several typical cities 
since 1947. 


Table I, summarizes, theoretically, what would hap- 
pen to the relationship between the wages of tocl and die 
makers and unskilled assemblers over a period of 100 
years by using either the constant monetary amount or 
the constant percentage type of “blanket” increases. For 
purposes of illustration, the constant annual monetary 
increase used is $.10 per hour and the constant annual 
percentage increase is 3%. Wages of $1.80 per hour for 
the tool and die maker and $1.10 per hour for the un- 
skilled assembler are used to simulate approximate exist- 
ing wage conditions in the 1947-49 U.S.B.L.S. base years. 


TABLE I 
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Robert L. Walker 
(Courtesy Clair J. Wilson, Milwaukee) 


After observing the relationships in Table I, the fol- 
lewing conclusions can be deduced with reference to the 
two methods of “blanket” increases: 


1. Constant Monetary Increase: Although the wage dif- 
ferential ($.70/hour) and the slope of the wage line 
connecting the classifications during any given year 
remain constant, the wage differential between the 
tool and die maker ,and the unskilled assembler ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the assembler’s wage 
drops or “telescopes” from the 63.6% differential in 
the initial year to approximately 1/10th of the dif- 
ferential (6.3%) in the 100th year. In other words 
companies which practice this method of group 
“across the board” monetary increase will, over a 
period of years, arrive at the point where the per- 
centage differential is too small to provide sufficient 
incentive for employees to learn a skilled trade. 


2. Constant Percentage Increase: In this type of group 
monetary increase, the percentage differential be- 
tween the classifications remains constant; however, 
the slope of the wage line approaches infinity or a 
vertical line as a limit. This means that the monetary 
wage differential is rapidly becoming too wide and 
it is analogous to the opposite effect produced by 
the constant monetary increase method. (i. e. under 
the constant percentage increase method, monetary 
differentials become so wide that everybody, includ- 
ing the company’s president, wants to become a tool 
and die maker!). 


At this point the reader is probably saying to himself, 
“this is fine in theory, but what has happened in actual 
practice?” Table II summarizes what actually has hap- 
pened to the wage relationships since November 1947 in 
three large cities on which the writer was able to obtain 
relatively early historical data from the U.S.B.L.S. 
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TABLE Il 


San Francisco St. Louis 


Nov. '47 Feb. '60 Nov. '47 Jan. '60 Nov. '47 Feb. '60 


1 Tool & Die Maker $1.68 $2.85 $2.00 $3.49 $1.87 $3.25 
Wetd. Aver. Wage 





Class C Assembler 
Wegtd. Aver. Wage 








rential a 
of Assemblers Wage 1.4 37.7 65.3 47.9 70.0% 60.1 
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of Wage Differential 13.7 17.4 9.9% 
eduction over period 








of Wage Differential 1.12 1.43 81 of 1% 
eduction per year 
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Before analyzing Table II, if the reader will refer 
back to the example of the theoretical constant annual 
monetary increase given in Table I, he will note that the 
wage differential percentage over the 100 year period 
wa ‘telescoped or reduced at the average rate of .57 of 
1% (i. e. 63.6% minus 6.3% divided by 100 years equals 
.57 of 1%) per year. 


A glance at Row 6 in Table II reveals that the aver- 
age annual percentage wage differential reduction varies 
from .81 of 1% for St. Louis to 1.43% for San Francisco. 
Therefore, when compared to the theoretical example in 
Table I, the annual percentage wage differential actually 
is reducing at an average rate which varies from a low of 
approximately 14% times as fast in St. Louis (.81 of 1% 
divided by .57 of 1% equals 1.42) to approximately 2% 
times as fast in San Francisco (1.43% divided by .57 of 
1% equals 2.50). Thus, while the theoretical example 
given in Table I might have seemed high, it was appar- 
ently conservative when compared to the trend of what 
actually has happend in certain principal cities. For ex- 
ample, if the present trend continues in San Francisco, it 
will take approximately 45 years (or until 1992 measured 
from 1947 as a base) until the wage differential has been 
narrowed to 1%. 


As long as any wage differential (no matter how 
small) exists, a percentage wage differential would still 
exist; from a pure mathematical point of view, it would 
never reach zero as a limit, but merely approach a zero 
percentage. However, this does not refute the fact that a 
definite “telescoping” trend does exist; and something 
should be done to re-establish it at former levels or, at 
worst, arrest it in the hope of insuring the adequate dif- 
ferential necessary to provide the incentives for learning 
a skilled trade. 


Proposed Solution: Since Table II definitely estab- 
lishes the existence of a decreasing percentage differen- 
tial, it appears to the writer that what should be done is 
to establish a minimum monetary differential which. is 
equal to the differential which existed in the past before 
the effects of “telescoping”? became so pronounced; but 
which has been adjusted to reflect changes in the cost of 
living. Thus, the updated or adjusted differential would 
represent the same difference in purchasing power as the 
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past differential selected as a base. This adjusted differ- 
ential would be added to the wage of the current lowest 
paid classification and would represent the minimum dif- 
ferential between skilled and unskilled vocations in terms 
of present living costs, while simultaneously minimizing 
the “telescopng” trend. 


Typical Example: To illustrate, let us use data which 
might simulate realistic conditions in any company. Sup- 
pose 1950 was the earliest year in which the company had 
available wage data. The given data could be summarized 
as follows: 


1950 Given Data—(102 Consumer Price Index) — 
$2.00 Tool and Die Maker average hourly wage minus 
$1.10 Janitor average hourly wage equals $.90 monetary 
differential. 


1960 Given Data — (125 Consumer Price Index) — 
$2.00 Janitor average hourly wage. 


The solution for establishing an equitable 1960 wage 
for the tool and die maker would be to: (1) Find out what 
the 1950 $.90 differential would be, when adjusted to 
1960 dollars; and (2) Then add this minimum differential 
Maintaing Adequate Wage Differentials __ __ __Galley 2 
to the (present) $2.00 average janitor’s wage. This is 
done as follows: 125 CPI in 1960 divided by 102 CPI in 
1950 times $.90 Differential in 1950 equals $1.10 mini- 
mum adjusted 1960 differential. — $2.00 janitor’s aver- 
age wage in 1960 plus $1.10 adjusted differential for 1960 
equals $3.10 tool and die makers wage in 1960. 


Thus, the tool and die makers wage for the sample 
company would be established at $3.10, which would en- 
able the same purchasing power differential as existed in 
1950. If the company’s existing differential is less than a 
minimum of $1.10, this means that they are probably feel- 
ing the effects of a “telescoping” or compression trend 
and steps should be taken to adjust the rate of their high- 
est skilled classification. This would not raise labor costs 
to any great extent because only a small proportion of 
the employees occupy the higher skilled classifications, 
particularly within large durable goods, mass production 
operations. Conversely, if the company’s existing differ- 
ential were greater than $1.10, no serious problem would 
exist provided the company re-examined this relation- 
ship every time they granted group increases to lower 
skilled classifications. 


In using this proposal, the following methods are rec- 
ommended in the selection of historical data: 


1. Use the overall or ‘all items” index for the entire 
United States in preference to the ‘all items” index 
for the largest major city near your company. The 
reason for this is that the city indices are published 
less frequently. Therefore, it is less probable that 
you will be able to synchronize the timing of these 
indices with both present and historical wage data. 
Secondly, the writer has observed that the “all 
items” city indices rarely deviate more than 2 to 3 
points plus or minus from the overall United States 
index during any given month. This small deviation 
in index points would probably not cause more than 
a one to two-cent deviation in your monetary dif- 
ferential which is not large enough to be significant. 


2. Past historical wage data within the company should 
be selected on the basis of availability of Consumer 
Price Index information at that time. For example, 
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it would be pointless for a company to select 1925 
wage differentials as a base if consumer price data 
was not available that year, and if the company had 
not commenced with group wage adjustment prac- 
tices until 1942. Thus, historical wage differentials 
should be selected in a year when both CPI infor- 
mation was available and the practice of making 
group wage adjustments was in effect. In practice 
this will probably limit most firms to data which 
existed in 1945 or after because it has been the 
writer’s experience that the data becomes very 
meager prior to this date. For example, the writer 
would have preferred data on janitors for inclusion 
in Table II because it generally is considered a lower 
paid and lower skilled job than the class C, or un- 
skilled assembler. However, no data on janitors’ 
rates was available for November 1947. Consequent- 
ly, the writer selected the class C assembler as the 
most common, lowest paid classification. 


Like many other proposals in the relatively subject- 
ive field of compensation, this proposal has its advantages 
and limitations. The main advantage (i. e. the prevention 
of the distortion of wage differentials) has been discuss- 
ed at length throughout this article and need not be re- 
peated at this time. From the standpoint of labor rela- 
tions, its main limitation might be that it could not read- 
ily be sold to certain labor unions. Whether this would 
require extraordinary salesmanship at the bargaining 
table, will never be known unless it is tried. However, 
irrespective of whether or not the proposal is palatable 
to some unions, the fact still remains that a socialistic 
trend has been taking place for years; and, if American 
Industry really believes in the capitalistic principle of 
offering enough additional compensation as an incentive 
for learning skilled trades, then it must face up to the fact 
that it must take a stand now. Industry can no longer 
afford wage differentials based on ‘expediency, or popu- 
larity with the mass of unskilled workers. 

Although the end objective of the industrial engi- 
neering function may be to simplify manufacturing op- 
erations to the point where skilled workers are no longer 
required, it is the writer’s opinion that we will never 
reach the stage where we can bridge the gap in one jump 
between the drawing board and mass production stages. 
Skilled workers will always be needed to fabricate and 
assemble tooling and product prototypes. To attempt 
mass production without going through these stages 
would result in an operation that would be too costly. 
Therefore, in this age of automation, we must recognize 
the fact that the skilled craftsmen will continue to per- 
form a required function; and we should take steps now, 
to insure the existence of financial incentives which will 
be sufficiently attractive for motivating people to learn 
sklled trades. 





FORTY-PLUS, a national, not-for-profit, cooperative 
association for mutual helpfulness of men over 40 who 
have had positions of responsibility, has a problera which 
is a bit unusual for this period of so-called recession. It 
has more vacancies than it can fill! It is therefore asking 
that Personnel Administrators, who know of mature un- 
employed executive-type personnel, ask these people to 
get in touch with FORTY-PLUS at any of its offices — 
in Denver, Chicago, Charlotte, North Carolina; Los An- 
geles, Hialeah, Florida; Boston, San Francisco, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, and Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. 
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Shown above and below are candid camera shots of the An- 
nual Gala Ladies Night and Christmas Dinner arranged and 
presented by the Jacksonville Chapter to climax 3 successful 
year of professional activities and fellowship, 





American Society for Personnel Administration 


1961 COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Russell L. Moberly, H. Maurice Overley, Glenn R. Wilson. 
(The officers and the immediate past president serve 
automatically.) 

AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Paul E, Jacobs, Chairman. (Committee members to be 
selected by Paul Jacobs.) 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Jack Linzie, Chairman; Earl D. McConnell, Walter C. 
Mason, Walter W. Swoboda, Bert M. Walter. 

CHAIRMEN APPOINTED FOR FOLLOWING COMMITTEES 
ASPA Foundation Committee _______ Russell L. Moberly 


Budget & Finance Committee _____ Christine R. Winston 
1961 Conference Committee __.__ Richard W. Lamberton 
1962 Conference Committee ___________ Joseph D. Kelly 


Employment Clearing Committee 


pean nee e Paul L. Moore 
Essay Contest Committee 


ars aio SS = Frank Thompson 


Executive Committee __....._._.__._- David W. Harris 
Government Affairs Committee ___ Allen A. Greenstreet 
Industry-Education Committee _. Donald L. Kirkpatrick 
International Relations Committee _____ Bert M. Walter 
Library ‘Committee ._......._.__.__ Kathryn M. Helling 
Membership Committee __________-_ Theo K. Mitchelson 
Official Historian ................._- William H. Miller 
Official Parliamentarian ~__________~_ Edward S. Friend 


Personnel Testing Committee __ Dr. Forrest Kirkpatrick 


Public Relations Committee ____________--___ Ty A. Aho 
Publications Committee ................_.. Ray Davies 
Research Committee __._...-.-___- Richard P. Calhoon 
Membership Certification Committee ___._ Paul E. Jacobs 
Professional Information Committee _. Walter C. Mason 
Leng-Range Planning Committee ____ Earl D. McConnell 
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Minneapolis - St. Paul 

Divide and conquer! This was the theme of the ap- 
proach taken by the Twin Cities Personnel Managers As- 
sociation of Minneapolis and St. Paul in their attempt to 
increase individual member interest and activity in the 
association’s programs. With over one hundred and twen- 
ty-five different firms listed in the chapter’s roster, the 
interest of the three hundred and fifty individuals repre- 
sented by these memberships and unusually widespread. 
Many members were specialists within the personnel 
function in their company. Firms holding membership 
varied from the very small to the giant corporation and 
from service industries through retailing and heavy in- 
dustrial production. 


In 1957-58, Merlin Landberg, then serving on the 
board, suggested the formation of a sub-group of the 
parent body to afford opportunity to explore the area of 
Management Development in greater depth than was pos- 
sible at one or more of the association’s regular monthly 
dinner meetings. 


This proposal was approved for trial and a monthly 
luncheon group called the Management Development 
Council of TCPMA was formed and interested members 
solicited for enrollees. Response was immediate and great- 
er than anticipated. Well over 70 expressed interest in 

‘tending such luncheon meetings. Landberg, acting as 
temporary chairman, established a program committee 
who arranged the first meeting. Programs since have con- 
sisted of speeches followed by discussion, and have fea- 
tured both local talent — telling the how, what and why 
of their program — and “‘imported” experts following the 
same format. 

The council regularly attracts about 45 persons. The 
greatest attraction to the members seems to lie in the op- 
portunity for across-the-table discussion, and a sense of 
sharing of experience that comes from meeting in a 
smaller, closer group than is possible in the association’s 
monthly meetings. 





This council had been in operation less than three 
months when other members requested the association’s 
support for a second council to be known as the Wage 
and Salary Administration Council to exchange data in 
this field and to conduct monthly luncheon meetings, to 
share experience and to explore this special subject in 
greater depth than was possible at meetings of the full 
membership. As was true with the Management Develop- 
ment group, this second council gained quick acceptance 
and the active support of a significant portion of our 
membership. The council holds regular monthly lunch- 
eon meetings devoted to panel discussion of a pressing 
local problem. Occasionally specialists in this field will 
address the group and answer questions, and frequently 
there will be “round the table” discussion of each mem- 
ber’s most urgent current problem. 


Not to be outdone, members deeply interested in the 
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field of “Recruitment and Selection” have organized the 
association’s third council. Following the successful for- 
mat already established, this group meets monthly at 
lunch to hear speakers discuss areas of interest in this 
field, to participate in panel discussions, and to compare 
notes. 

Contrary to initial concern, these councils have not 
taken strength away from the parent group. Instead they 
have broadened individual acquaintanceship among our 
members, activated inactive members and inspired the 
parent group to new efforts in programming. 

While there are no separate dues for membership in 
any of the councils, membership in the parent group is a 
requirement. Lunches are on a dutch-treat basis. 


Not the least of the overall advantages of the councils 
lies in the fact that each council becomes responsible for 
the program at one of the parent association’s regular 
monthly dinner meetings each year. This responsibility 
has brought excellent program material in these three 
important fields, Management Development, Wage and 
Salary Administration and Recruitment and Selection, to 
our full membership once each year. 


On Thursday, May 4th, at the 1961 ASPA Conference 
in Minneapolis, each council will put on a demonstration 
meeting of interest and importance. Conference planners 
are hoping conference attendees will find useful ideas in 
this approach to improved membership interest and ac- 
tivity. 


Cincinnati 

Miss Augusta Clawson, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, was the principal speaker at the joint 
meeting of the Cincinnati Women’s Personnel Association 
and the Cincinnati Personnel Association on Wednesday, 
February, $th. Miss Clawson’s subject was the advance- 
ment of the status, efficiency, and welfare of employed 
women. She also discussed her experiences during World 
War II which have been recorded in a book, The Shipyard 
Diary (Penguin). 

A special research committee has been formed to study 
various employment and personnel problems in the area. 
Project number one deals with counseling and placement 
of high school graduates with an overall objective of im- 
proving industry and school relationships. 


Metropolitan New York 

Norman H. White is the newly elected chapter presi- 
dent, succeeding Larry Brieger. Mr. White is Personnel 
Manager of Charles Bruning Company, Inc., of Teterboro, 
New Jersey. The principal speaker at a recent meeting 
was Arthur Pell, vice president of Harper Associates, 
Personnel Consultants. Mr. Pell, who is an active mem- 
ber of the chapter, spoke on “Reference Checks, The Best 
Guide to Employee Selection.” The news correspondent 
of the chapter is Miss Beatrice Fine of Newark, N. J. 
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Congratulations from featured speaker at PIRA Installation, 
Actor Ronald Reagan, 2nd from right, and Mrs. Reagan (who 
as Nancy Davis is a well known actress in motion pictures 
and television), to Edmund Briggs, General Personnel Man- 
ager, Pacific T & T, left, 1961 President of the 100-member 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area Association. PIRA Program 
Chairman, Richard D. Quinn, right, Administrator Industrial 


PIRA OFFICER INSTALLATION 


“We are close to the point of no return. Close to the 
goal of socialism where we find ourselves so deeply com- 
mitted to socialistic practices that we dare not face the 
upheaval of reversing our course. Close to the point 
where we unhappily and resignedly slide all the way into 
socialism rather than brave the storm.” 

This warning came from actor Ronald Reagan, speak- 
er at the January all-member gathering of the Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Association, at which 1961 offi- 
cers and directors were installed. 


“Mankind,” the famed movie and TV personality told 
more than 400 members and guests of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association, “has known but a few moments of 
freedom in its entire history. Most of those moments 
have been ours. 


“But, this freedom is never more than one generation 
away from extinction. Can we honestly say ours is still 
unimpaired?” 

Reagan lashed out at the growing role of government, 
saying “there has been a revolution in our times, and if I 
could choose one word to describe the salient character- 
istics of that revolution, I should choose the word ‘collect- 
ivism.’ 

“There is a tendency on the part of so many of us to 
seek the answer to all our problems from a central gov- 
ernment — to invest that central government with all 
authority. 

“We have asked for and received benefits and serv- 
ices from government until we have seen the growth of a 
collection of ‘internal powers’ and bureaucratic institu- 
tions against which the individual citizen is adsolutely 
helpless.” 
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Relations, Capitol Records, Inc., Hollywood, arranged the suc- 
cessful meeting at the Statler-Hilton. More than 400 members 
and guests were on hand to hear Reagan discuss “Budget- 
Ballots-Bureaus,” and to see outgoing PIRA President and 
new ASPA Director and Vice President Carl J. Kaiser, hand 
the gavel to Briggs. Kaiser is Corporate Director of Industrial 
Relations, McCulloch Coporation. 


Reagan admonished “there are those among us who 
have fostered this growth of government by deliberate 
intent and design,” then declared, “this concentration of 
power under whatever name or ideology is the very es- 
sence of totalitarianism.” 

He called attention to Norman Thomas, six-time can- 
didate for President on the Socialist Party ticket, who 
said: ‘“‘The American people will never knowingly vote 
for socialism, but, under the guise of liberalism, they will 
adopt TVA, social security, federal aid to education, pub- 
lic housing and compulsory health insurance. 

“THEY WILL ADOPT EVERY FRAGMENT OF THE 
SOCIALIST PLATFORM UNTIL ONE DAY AMERICA 
WILL BE SOCIALIST WITHOUT KNOWING HOW IT 
CAME ABOUT.” 

Noting that “those who sup at the public trough have 
always fared better in an atmosphere of crisis and emer- 
gency,” Reagan stressed “it is our responsibility to see 
that our freedom is not sacrificed from within — lost by 
default.” 

Saying our form of government is menaced by a two- 
pronged attack, Communism from without and socialism 
from within, Reagan declared “Some Congressmen have 
admitted that the permanent structure of government 
has grown so complicated that Congress can no longer 
police government activities. THEY MUST ACCEPT THE 
WORD OF THE BUREAU HEADS AS TO THE COM- 
PONENT’S FUNCTIONS AND BUDGETARY NEEDS.” 

The big spenders, Reagan said, are so entrenched that 
“some have called for a $100 billion budget within five 
years.” 


Deficit spending is more attractive to some Congress- 
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men politically, Reagan asserted, “than the obvious up- 
surge which would follow tax reform and economy. 

“Our free-enterprise system is the greatest system 
ever evolved by man, but it is dependent on one control- 
ling factor — the solvency of our government and sta- 
bility of our currency. 

“Our two party system, the bulwark of our democracy 
is meaningless if we allow policy to be determined by 
bureaus rather than those chosen by ballot — bureaus 
frozen into permanency by civil service regulations, bur- 
eaus beyond the reach of any election. 

“We must end deficit spending and reduce the fodder 
upon which government has fed and grown beyond the 
consent of the governed.” 

Reagan labeled ‘‘dishonest” any preachings that “we 
can’t reduce taxes until we reduce government expendi- 
tures,” and a smokescreen hiding the fact “no govern- 
ment in history has voluntarily reduced itself in size.” 

He said, “OURS HAS BEEN CALLED A GENERA- 
TION HAVING A RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY. WE 
MUST MEET THE CHALLENGE NOW, OR SPEND OUR 
LATER YEARS TELLING OUR CHILDREN AND OUR 
CHILDREN’S CHILDREN WHAT IT ONCE WAS LIKE 
WHEN MEN WERE FREE.” 


East Lansing, Michigan 





R. Samuel Chambers 


Bruno F. Stein 


At a recent meeting of the ASPA Board of Directors, 
petitions for two new chapters were approved. 

The first was from the Personnel Association of 
Greater Miami. The officers. of this association are: Pres- 
ident, Mr. Bruno F. Stein, Personnel and Safety Director, 
Gas-Oil Products, 2603 Ponce de Leon Boulevard, Coral 
Gables, Florida; Secretary, Miss Helen J. Parédes, Re- 
cruiting Supervisor, Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 36 N. E. 2nd Street, Miami, Florida. 

The second was from the Northeast Georgia Chapter 
of ASPA. The officers of this association are: President: 
Mr. R. Samuel Chambers, Industrial Relations Director, 
Benson’s, Inc., Athens, Georgia; Secretary, Mr. Bobby J. 
Dooley, Personnel Manager, Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company, Watkinsville, Georgia. 





MANAGEMENT METHODS in its October, 1960, is- 
sue carried an article on “Associations That Can Serve 
You.” Among the associations listed (and the only one ex- 
clusively concerned with problems of the personnel ad- 
ministrator) was The American Society for Personnel 
Administration. The listing noted the Society’s home ad- 
dress, the characteristics of its membership, its publica- 
tions, the services it offers, the type of meetings, and the 
membership cost. 
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Bronx 

On January 31, 1961, Mr. Donald F. Lane, former 
executive with leading national corporations such as 
Bethlehem Steel, Lever Bros., and National Foremen’s 
Institute, and now Vice President of International Man- 
agement Company, a division of Motivation, Inc., stirred 
the membership of the society with his striking observa- 
tions concerning the economic dilemma of the country 
and the part that Personnel Directors can play. 


Mr. Lane reviewed conditions in Europe from his first 
hand experience during the past 15 years of his extensive 
travel throughout the continent. He discussed the factors 
involved in the shifting of gold from the United States to 
European shores where American funds are invested for 
6% to 9% income returns, as against 2.8% to 3% avail- 
able in this country. 

He discussed the change in the Import and Export 
situation and explained that Europeans had been buying 
American made goods in the past because they were of 
better quality and lower prices until some three or four 
years ago. In these last few years, he stated, European 
manufacturers have reduced their cost of production and 
improved their quality to the point where in certain in- 
dustries they are not only out-producing us in quality, 
but price-wise as well. 

“The plastic industry in Germany,” said Mr. Lane, “is 
five years ahead ot ours, and scientific machinery and 
equipment in Japan and Russia has been automated to 
the extent that we no longer can compete with them in 
any market. In certain areas that had been bombed out 
during the war,’ Lane continued, “Europeans have 
erected modern air-conditioned plants equipped with 
automated machine tools which surpass any machine 
tools produced in this country for the same money.” He 
reminded the membership that Mr. “K” had threatened 
that our grandchildren in the United States would live 
under communism. “This,” he said, “would be accom- 
plished, not by violence or revolution, but by outproduc- 
ing us in the world markets.” These markets, he pointed 
out, are available to the Soviet Union and include Asia, 
Indian and the Far East of over 1,600,000,000 people 
while the United States market addresses itself to a much 
smaller segment of the world population by reason of the 
price barrier of our goods. 

He indicated that while we manufacture machine 
tools of excellent quality, that are the backbone of ex- 
pansion, we produce them for relatively small family 
owned plants. The Soviet Union, however, produces ma- 
chine tools in automated plants in vast quantities on as- 
sembly lines for government installations in China, India, 
Asia, and other countries at about 44 the cost, and in 4 
the time for production of similar tools in the United 
States. “The Soviet Union,” he said, ‘proposes to flood 
Asia, India and China with their machine tools. To com- 
pete with this threat of world domination we must look 
to ways and means of reducing our constantly rising costs 
of production and streamlining our methods of opera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lane then spent almost an hour in indicating what 
the Personnel Director and/or the Industrial Relations 
Director can do in modern management to begin to 
streamline productivity and reduce the costs of produc- 
tion in American industry. He emphasized the importance 
of proper motivation, sound democratic procedures, and 
basic good human relations as astarting point in modern 
programming. He reviewed a work simplification pro- 
gram with use of specific forms to obtain outstanding cost 
reduction in business and industry. He made these forms 
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available to the membership and suggested that they be 
utilized freely by the participants of the meeting. 
Announcement of the February 21 meeting at which 
James R. Hoffa was the principal speaker has already 
been made. The speaker at the March 21 joint meeting 
of the Bronx Personnel Society and the Westchester 
Chapter of the Society for Advancement of Management 
will be Mr. Robert Kennedy, the Attorney General of the 
United States, Those from outside the New York area who 
might be interested in attending this meeting are advised 
to contact Jack L. Walker, President of the Bronx Per- 
sonnel Society, 415 Bruckner Boulevard, New York 54, 


ASP A Congratulates 





Herbert J. Rass has been appointed as Assistant Man- 
ager, Industrial and Community Relations Department, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. A gradu- 
ate of Marquette University, he has been with A-C in 
various personnel department positions since 1939, ex- 
cept for a World War II term of service as a Communica- 
tions Officer with the Navy. He is a Past President of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Relations Association and was serv- 
ing in that position when WIRA became a chapter of 
ASPA. He is also a Past President of the Milwaukee In- 
dustrial and Educational Counselors Association. He 
served as Board Member of ASPA from 1954 to 1960, was 
ASPA National Membership Chairman for 3 years, and 
has served on several other ASPA committees. 





W. R. Kuhn has been elected 
to fill the vacancy on the 
Board of Directors caused by 
the resignation of John Har- 
wood. Incidentally, Kuhn 
now lives in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, where he is As- 
sistant Industrial Relations 
Manager for Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc. 








In the January-February issue, we erred in printing 
Walter W. Swoboda’s name as Martin M. We are sorry 
for this error and hereby apologize to Mr. Swoboda. 
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Books 


Meet our Book Editor. He is 
Professor Rhea H. West, Jr., 
who is Professor of Business 
Administration at Carson - 
Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Tennessee. Rhea, who 
has also taught at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, M.I.T., 
and University of Alabama, 
has been an ASPA Di- 
rector for the State of Ar- 
kansas and Chairman of 
ASPA’s Industry - Education 
Committee. His reviews of 
books will be forthcoming 
soon. If you learn of any new 
books which you feel should 
be reviewed, please write to 
Prof. West in care of this 
publication. 





Philip H. Weber, head of P. H. Weber and Co. of Chi- 
cago, is the author of Determining Salaries for Computer 
Personnel, published by Management and Business Auto- 
mation Magazine. The handbook has been prepared in 
the form of an operating manual containing actual posi- 
tions, position grades and salary ranges together with the 
necessary forms and procedures for the administration of 
an over-all evaluation program. It is divided into three 
parts: an introduction to the basic problems of compensa- 
tion of employees, showing how the growth of a company 
creates the necessity for a formal evaluation program; a 
step-by-step outline necessary to develop an evaluation 
program; and a presentation of detailed information on 
actual, usable position descriptions, rating scales, posi- 
tion grades, salary ranges and the necessary administra- 
tion procedures for a complete evaluation program. 

(Reviewed by C. A. Andrews) 


Ithaca, New York 


A nation-wide survey showing what’s being done to 
meet America’s need for trained store managers and 
executives has been completed at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

The study, carried out by graduate student Neil M. 
Golub working under the direction of Prof. Wendell 
Earle, shows that although 95 per cent of the retail food 
concerns telieve management development is necessary, 
only one-fourth have established formal policies to train 
new managers. 

The survey included 92 retail grocery firms ranging 
in size from five-store chains to operations including 
more than 100 stores. The stores were located in 48 states, 
Canada, and the District of Columbia. Alaska and Hawaii 
were not included. 

According to the report, many retail food concerns 
leave development of new managers largely to chance. 
This is less true of the bigger firms, a few of which give 
their trainees organized experience in a variety of store 
jobs, provide regular coaching by a superior, and give 
special outside courses and work assignments. 
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Three of the four past presidents of the Akron Chapter, Amer- 
ican Society for Personnel Administration, received special 
awards at the January meeting. The President’s Plaque, sym- 
bolizing outstanding service, was presented by the National 
organization to (left to right) W. J. McLarty, Sales Personnel, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company—1960; Paul E. Jacobs, 


Akron 

Past president’s presentation of plaques (see photo 
caption) and announcement of the new officers high- 
lighted the January meeting of the Akron Chapter, Amer- 
ican Society for Personnel Administration. 


Kent E. Lawrence, Director of Personnel, Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, was named to succeed W. J. 
McLarty as President. Russell E. Hanna, Personal Man- 
ager, Seiberling Rubber Company, was named Vice Pres- 
ident and Program Chairman. Richard E. Baumhardt, As- 
sistant Manager, Central Personnel, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company, was elected Secretary. James M. Rey- 
nolds, Director of Personnel, Akron General Hospital, be- 
came the money man—Treasurer. 
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Manager, Central Personnel, The General Tire & Rubber 
Company—1959; and Fred K. Lacher, Secretary, National 
Rubber Machinery Company—1958. A special plaque in mem- 
ory of the association’s first president, the late James H. Fitch, 
long-time Industrial Relations Director of McNeil Machine 
Company, was also presented to the group. 


Elected for the two-year term to the Board of Direct- 
ors was Glen H. Sengpiel, Director of Employee Relations, 
Tire Division, B. F. Goodrich Company, and to the one- 
year term, Eugene V. Davenport, Superintendent of Per- 
sonnel, Akron Post Office. 

Lawrence, a long-time Canton resident, joined the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company in 1922, becoming Per- 
sonnel Director in 1952. He is a retired Colonel of Artil- 
lery, past president of the Stark County Personnel Asso- 
ciation, and an active member of Canton area community 
and veteran associations. He is married with two children. 

Akron enters its fifth year with the election of Kent 
Lawrence. The first president, the late James H. Fitch, 
former Industrial Relations Director of McNeil Machine 
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25th Anniversary Meeting of the Evansville Personnel Club. 


The club was organized November 14, 1935. Left to right: 
William Phelps, President; Elmer Kirts, Program Chairman; 
Don Rice, 25-year member; Glenn Grant, Vice President; 
Norm L. Kniese, Secretary-Treasurer and Charter Member. 
Mr. Phelps is Personnel Manager of Bootz Manufacturing 
Company: Mr, Kirtz is Personnel Manager of the Evansville 


Company, was honored as the group observed a moment 
of silence. Starting with just five members in 1957, ASPA 
has more than 50 members representing top personnel 
management from the area’s industrial, business, and 
community organizations. 


Columbus 

At the November meeting of The Personnel Society of 
Columbus, members assembled for lunch at the Fort 
Hayes Hotel. 

Following the luncheon, a short business meeting was 
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Division of Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Com- 
pany; Mr. Rice is Assistant Industrial Relations Director of 
Faultless Caster Company; Mr. Grant is Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministrator of Mead Johnson and Company; Mr. Kniese is 
Secretary-Manager of the Evansville Manufacturer’s and Em- 
ployer’s Association. 


presided over by President Hal Martin, after which the 
Society adjourned to the Nationwide Insurance Company. 


Here, members were guests of the Nationwide Insur- 
ance Company, and under the direction of Ray Wehner 
and his associates, they were given most interesting and 
instructive talks and demonstrations depicting their var- 
ious training programs. 


The Columbus Society was most fortunate in being 
able to benefit from the very interesting and complete 
way the program was presented. 
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Officers of the Terre Haute Personnel Club were installed at 
the January monthly meeting. In the above picture 1960 Pres- 
ident Joe Bushur of Columbia Records, Inc., congratulates 
1961 President Virgil Hamelman of Commercial Solvents Cor- 








poration while Vice President Robert Smith of the Visking 
Company (right) and Secretary-Treasurer Edward Weston of 
the Weston Paper and Manufacturing Company (rear) look 
on, 





PAUL HENSEL APPOINTED 





Paul E. Hensel was appointed Vice President of Per- 
sonnel Administration for the Cleaver-Brooks Company 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, it was announced by John C, 
Cleaver, President. 

Since 1945 Paul Hensel has been associated with the 
Central Soya Company in Fort Wayne, Indiana, where 
he served as Vice President of Personnel Administration. 

He gained national recognition in 1955 while serving 
as President of the American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration with his program entitled “Greater Oppor- 
tunity for All Through Higher Productivity and Champ- 
ionship Craftsmanship Performance.” 

Paul holds a master’s degree in Industrial Psychology 
from Iowa State University and is a member of the 
American Arbitration Panel. He is in Who’s Who in Com- 
merce and Industry and has published materials on 
“Communication for Profit,” “I Dare You to Be a Champ- 
ion,” and “Operations Results.” 

The Cleaver-Brooks Company manufactures indus- 
trial boilers; processing evaporators, distillation equip- 
ment and water disaltizing equipment, with manufactur- 
ing plants in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Springfield, Illinois; 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada; Waukesha, Wisconsin; and 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
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The snow which was so much in evidence in Philadelphia this 
winter did not dim the smiles nor the spirits of the former 
presidents of the local chapter as they were awarded plaques 
in recognition of their past service at the regular December 
meeting. H. M. “Greek” Overley (Atlantic Refining Company) 





current President is shown at the left making presentations 
to (left to right) John E. Christ (Franklin Institute), Russell 
B. Scott (C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc.), Frank E. Bowker, Jr. 
(Gulf Oil Company) and Robert V. Hofstetter (C. Schmidt & 
Sons, Inc.). 
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Daniel Bodwin, left, outgoing President of the Lan- 
sing Chapter, congratulates Ivan Estes, 1961 Pres- 
ident, 
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Lansing 

The Lansing Chapter’s annual Ladies Night was very 
well attended by the membership and their wives. The 
speaker for the evening was Dr. Roger Howell, a renown- 
ed psychiatrist, who is currently a professor in the School 
of Public Health at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Howell entitled his talk “Wives and the Job.” He 
covered the effect the wife has on the performance of the 
man on his job, the changing role of the wife in the world, 
and the future of man and woman as related to the busi- 
ness world. His address was very interesting and much 
enjoyed by the members and their wives. 

Part of the meeting was devoted to the installation of 
the new officers. Daniel Bodwin, Personnel Director for 
the City of Lansing, outgoing president, passed the char- 
ter of the Lansing Chapter to president-elect, Ivan Estes, 
Personnel Officer, Michigan Department of Mental 
Health. The Vice President for 1961 is Robert Harley, 
Vice President of Michigan National Bank and the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer is Arthur Carney, Personnel Director 
for the City of East Lansing. 

The Lansing Chapter is entering its third year as an 
organization and is looking forward to a year of contin- 
uing growth and development. 


Left to right, Ivan Estes, 1961 President of the Lan- 
sing Chapter, Robert Harley, 1961 Vice President, 
and Arthur Carney, 1961 Secretary-Treasurer. 





Paul L. Moore, Associate Professor at Michigan State 
University, has just been accorded the high honor of be- 
ing elected Vice President of THE FEDERATION OF 
MANAGEMENT. 

The FEDERATION is made up of more than 30 lead- 
ing national and international management oriented asso- 
ciations. It includes such influential organizations as The 
American Institute of CPA’s, The American Marketing 
Association, The American Society of Corporate Secre- 
taries, The National Association of Purchasing Agenis, 
The American Society for Personnel Administration, The 
National Office Management Association and similar pro- 
fessional groups. 

As Vice President of THE FEDERATION OF MAN- 
AGEMENT, Mr. Moore will coordinate its research and 
educational activities. 

In addition to being identified with the management 
area at MSU Paul Moore is Executive Vice President of 
the AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. He is also serving currently as President of 
the East Lansing Chamber of Commerce. 


It is with deep regret that we announce the un- 
expected passing on January 12, 1961, of Mr. 
Russell Thompson, President of the Hamilton, 
Ohio, Personnel Association. At the time of his 
death Mr. Thompson was Employment Manager 
of the Hamiiton Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, a post he had filled since 1951. 
Prior to that he was employed in a like capacity 
with The Mosler Safe Company. He had also 
worked with the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation of the State of Ohio. In 1961 he 
had served as Vice President and Program 
Chairman of the Hamilton Chapter. 
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employees prefer HAMILTON 
to any other award watch 


It’s a fact! In a recent national survey of male 
employees, a fine quality watch was named as the 
most appropriate Service Award. And Hamilton 
was named as the brand most preferred. 


mw Why? A Hamilton is the accepted standard of 
excellence and dependability—a ‘‘prestige’’ 
award whose value is known and 
appreciated. To recognize long- 
time employee service, no award 
measures up to a fine watch, 
and no watch measures up 
to a Hamilton. 
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“THE EMPLOYEE VIEW OF ae 
SERVICE AWARDS” is a useful | employee view 
and valuable report that tells id 
what the men who get awards 
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Allen A. Greenstreet, left, and Giles E. McGinley, ASPA representatives at the recent White House Conference on 
Aging, are shown looking over their report on the White House lawn. 
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Allen A. Greenstreet, Vice President and Personnel 
Director, National Savings and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
and 
Giles E. McGinley, Director of Safety and Health, 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Michigan 


President Eisenhower addressed the opening session 
of the White House Conference on Aging, at which a 
complete cross-section of America was represented by 
every state of the Union. There were also several repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries as guests. 

The organization of the conference was excellent. There 
were ten groups to which were assigned major topics. 
A body of delegates was assigned to each of these groups. 
Then work groups of approximately 25 delegates each 
were assigned to specific projects, some of which were: 
Income Maintenance, Impact of Inflation on Retired Per- 
sons, Employment Security and Retirement, Rehabilita- 
tion, Social Services, Housing, Education, Health and 
Medical Care. 

The conference group covering “Financing Medical 
Costs” was particularly lively since it was divided on one 
side by the representative of the American Medical As- 
sociation and others sympathetic to his cause and, on the 
other side, by several out-spoken union representatives, 
who were strongly in favor of tying all costs of medical 
care to the Social Security System. 

Recommendations were prepared in each work group 
and presented to their respective sections and “State- 
ments of Policy” were finally put in draft form for ap- 
proval by the Conference. Following is “The Senior Citi- 
zen’s Charter” and some of the more important state- 
ments of policy as developed by the Conference: 
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The Senior Citizen’s Charter 
Rights of Senior Citizens: 

1. The right to be useful. 

2. The right to obtain employment, based on merit. 

3. The right to freedom from want in old age. 

4. The right to a fair share of the community’s recrea- 
tional, educational and medical resources. 

5. The right to obtain decent housing suited to needs 
of later years. 

6. The right to the moral and financial support of one’s 
family so far as is consistent with the best interest 
of the family. 

7. The right to live independently, as one chooses. 

8. The right to live and to die with dignity. 

9. The right of access to all knowledge as available on 
how to improve the later years of life. 

Obligations of the Aging: 

1. The obligation of each citizen to prepare himself to 
become and resolve to remain active, alert, capable, 
self-supporting and useful so long as health and cir- 
cumstances permit and to plan for ultimate retire- 
ment. 

2. The obligation to learn and apply sound principles 
of physical and mental health. 

3. The obligation to seek and develop potential ave- 
nues of service in the years after retirement. 

4. The obligation to make available the benefits of his 
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experience and knowledge. 

5. The obligation to endeavor to make himself adap- 
table to the changes added years will bring. 

6. The obligation to attempt to maintain such relation- 
ships with family, neighbors and friends as will 
make him a respected and valued counsellor 
throughout his later years. 

Income Maintenance and Financing of Health Costs 

The income security of older people is an important 
cbjective of American society. - 

The security of older people, like the security of all 
Ameriacns, depends upon a strong, sound and secure 
economy capable of providing a high level of goods and 
services. The first principle of a constructive approach to 
the income maintenance needs of the aged, therefore, is 
that the measures taken to promote old-age security be 
in harmony with broad economic objectives. 

The second principle of a constructive approach to 
the income maintenance needs of the aged is that there 
should be opportunity for productive employment for 
those who are able and want to work. Employment is 
frequently more satisfactory for the individual than re- 
tirement on a pension, and such employment contributes 
to the economy and reduces the cost of pensions. We 
urge a re-examination of policies of compulsory retire- 
ment and also urge that industry and government plan 
for both the full-time and part-time use of an increasing 
number of older persons. 

In providing income for the retired aged we be- 
lieve that the pluralistic approach we have estab- 
lished in this country, with the individual saving on 
his own, the individual and his employer joining in 
private pension arrangements, and the individual 
and his government joining in social insurance and 
assistance programs is the best approach. 

Income protection for old age has been made available 
for practically all workers through social security, on 
terms whieh reinforce the interest. of the individual in 
helping himself. Differential pensions based on a work 
record are a reward for productive effort, while the 
knowledge that the benefits will be paid irrespective of 
whether the individual is in need, supports his desire to 
add to his prsonal savings to the basic security he has 
acquired through the social insurance system. 

We believe also that the establishment and develop- 
ment of private pensions should be encouraged and that 
individuals should be encouraged to save on their own. 


Our goal should be, insofar as possible, to prevent de- 
pendency. It is recognized, however, that there will con- 
tinue to be persons whose needs are not met in any other 
way and will continue to need help through the public 
assistance program. This program, therefore, should be 
improved with the view of assuring all aged persons a 
reasonable minimum level of living under conditions 
which preserve their dignity and self-respect. 

In summary, we favor improvement of job opportun- 
ities for those who can and want to work, development 
of private pension plans and individual savings building 
on top of the social insurance system, and, for those whose 
needs are not met through other methods, an adequate 
system of public assistance. 

In furtherance of these general policies, we favor the 
following specific actions: 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, now cov- 
ering 90 per cent of all gainfully employed and protect- 
ing over 70 per cent of the present aged group, should be 
extended to all who work. The level of benefits should 
be adjusted from time to time in the future as it has been 
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in the past in order, at the very least, to maintain the 
purchasing power of the benefit. Beyond this, we believe 
that the aged should participate in increasing levels of 
living in the community and that when these increases 
take place benefits should be liberalized so that the re- 
tired aged, too, can participate in improved productivity. 
Also, as wages rise, the maximum limit on the amount of 
earnings that is taxable and creditable toward benefits 
should be reviewed. Benefits for widows should be in- 
creased to the same amount as benefits for retired work- 
ers. We believe that, by and large, the funds of the social 
security system should be reserved for those who have 
substantially retired and that the principle of a retire- 
ment test should be maintained although some liberaliza- 
tion may be desirable from time to time. 

Private Pensions and Individually Provided Retire- 
ment Income and Resources. — The expansion and im- 
provement of private pensions should be strongly en- 
couraged since they can reflect directly in retirement in- 
comes the growth and productivity of various segments 
of the economy. Tax incentives to encourage private sav- 
ings for retirement and continuing pension plan develop- 
ment should be expanded. Vesting provisions constitute 
a desirable improvement. All persons should be encour- 
aged to plan for their own retirement and to build on 
their own whatever retirement income they can to add 
to that available under social security and private pen- 
sion programs. 

Financing Health Care. — The problem of furnishing 
an adequate level of high quality health care for the aged 
is so large and so complex that its solution will require 
the use of a variety of approaches, including individual 
and family resources, voluntary health insurance, indus- 
trial programs, social security, public assistance, and a 
variety of other programs. 

Present federal legislation providing governmental 
aid for recipients of public assistance and for the medi- 
cally indigent is desirable and should be strengthened so 
as to provide a high-quality health care program. The 
States are urged to take full advantage of this legislation. 

Voluntary health insurance for the aged should con- 
tinue to be expanded. Industry should be encouraged to 
expand its health care programs and extend to retired 
persons the medical care protection afforded to current 
workers. 

Private voluntary effort and public assistance can 
contribute much to the solution of the problem of health 
care for the aged. However, they will continue to fall 
short of meeting the basic medical care needs of the aged 
as a whole. The majority of the delegates of Section 2 (by 
a vote of 170 to 99) believe that the social security mech- 
anism should be the basic means of financing health care 
for the aged. 


Establishment of a program of health benefits fi- 
nanced in the same way as Old Age and Survivors’ Disa- 
bility Insurance cash benefits, would give to the aged the 
assurance that the costs of essential health care will be 
met when their working years are over. The mechanism 
of contributory social insurance, under which contribu- 
tions are made by workers during their working years 
will then provide health care to protect them in retire- 
ment. Such legislation would help to ease the problems 
of hospitals, public assistance programs and private phil- 
anthropy and would relieve voluntary insurance pro- 
grams of the burden of carrying this high risk group. 

The minority believe that social security should not 
be used to finance health care; that such use would in- 
terfere with the physician-patient relationship; that it is 
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unnecessary because of the potential growth of voluntary 
insurance; and that all needy aged can be cared for by 
public assistance through the recently enacted federal 
program of health care for the low income aged. In addi- 
tion they believe that the social security program should 
provide for cash benefits and not for services of various 
kinds. 
Impact of Inflation on Retired Citizens 

Old Age and Survivors’ Disability Insurance and Old 
Age Assistance were originally designed as a base and 
as a supplement to private savings, pensions and other 
holdings. Among the elements having combined to de- 
feat the original aims of the Social Security System are: 
(1) more people reaching retirement age and living much 
longer and thus more likely to consume such private as- 
sets as they may have had upon retirement; and (2) in- 
flation, which cuts deeply into both assets and income — 
from whatever source derived. 

To illustrate the ‘Impact of Inflation” since 1949, the 
U. S. dollar has depreciated in purchasing power at the 
cumulative rate of 2.0% per year. We are not alone, and 


tion Section selected the following: 

(1) Old Age and Survivors’ Disability Insurance bene- 
fits should be adjusted to changes in price, wages and 
productivity. 

(2) Private pensions and deferred profit sharing 
plans now cover about 30% of the working force. Man- 


agement should be encouraged to extend coverage to } 


more employees, and where possible, introduce portability 
features so that retired workers may more and more be 
protected by private pensions supplementing Social Se- 
curity. Likewise, the self-employed should be permitted 
to obtain comparable tax-free coverage. 

(3) The earnings test and limits on retirees between 
65 and 72 discourages the efforts of individuals to supple- 
ment, through part or full time work, a fixed income that 
has been impaired by the inroads of inflation. This Sec- 
tion urges modification of the earnings test. 

(4) Compulsory retirement at an arbitrary age tends 
to increase the number of years a retiree becomes de- 
pendent upon a fixed income subject to inflationary ero- 
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all over the world, to a somewhat lesser, and in many ‘10. We question the principle of a fixed retirement age ? ie 
cases, far greater effect, inflation has bedeviled the fis- and urge the consideration ef measures incorporating , ae 
eal problems of nations and individuals. some form of flexibility. 

A man who retired in this country in 1948 on a $100 ( 5) In recognition of the influence of increased pro- | ea 
per month pension now has only about $76 a month ductivity and inflation on the general wage level, it is di 
equivalent purchasing power. recommended that the present $4800 base for computing | 

If an effort is to be made to maintain the purchasing Old Age and Survivors’ Disability Insurance taxes and \ 
power of retired citizens within reasonable cost and benefits be increased periodically in proportion to the in- | 
without detriment to other age groups, many areas must Crease in the average wage level. ' 
be explored. Furthermore, the Inflation Section was unan- The Section recognizes that the impact of inflation is 
imous that any of its recommendations involving increas- only one of many factors that affect the over-all econ- 
ed costs should have such costs met on a financially sound omy. These include the maintenance of full employment 
basis including any necessary increases in Social Secur- and increased productivity, and we recommend that the 
ity and other relevant taxes. Congress in making its specific recommendations consid- 

From among the factors to be considered, the Infla-_ er all of these factors. wi 
———— — was ee ° . — 2 anette ere a _ amneepenncenns aseraneapemcemennatt ) OF 
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WHAT EVERY SUPERVISOR SHOULD KNOW | ec 
A top management expert gives you in this book realistic, practical advice on major ) th 
supervisory responsibilities and problems. Through more than 700 carefully chosen 
questions and answers, he tells you what you need to know about work schedules, time a 
study work methods, costs, maintenance . . . as well as understanding and dealing with * 
people. Supplementing the queries and replies are actual examples, helpful charts, and n¢ 
illustrations. By Lester R. Bittel, Industrial Management Editor, Factory. 451 pps., 36 | th 
illus., $7.95. he 
to 
HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 7 
Turn to this authoritative handbook whenever you want facts on planning and imple- Li 
menting PR programs and evaluating results . . . methods to reach and influence public ‘ 
opinion through newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and all other media. Here er 
are tested procedures for building prestige, boosting sales, promoting a cause, or any of th 
hundreds of goals you set out to meet through profitable public relations. Edited by ql 
Howard Stephenson, President, Community Relations, Inc. 856 pps., 38 illus. and tables, | Q 
$12.50. 
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Order from THE EVALUATION INTERVIEW — 
THE Predicting Job Performance in Business and Industry 
PERSONNEL Shows how to accurately appraise the qualifications of a job applicant . . . how to get 
from him all the information you need ... how to interpret this information in .erms 
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of specific job requirements. It tells what to look for in selecting employees for certain 
jobs — how to size up applicants correctly — even how to write up their qualifications. 
A detailed Interview Guide gives you a “track to run on” while conducting the inter- 
view. By Richard A. Fear, Vice President, The Psychological Corp. 288 pps. $6.00. 
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“4 Most industry today, and for some years past, has been Any breakdown in one of his duties, any failure to 
. j creating a new species of human being which might be meet whatever goal may be required must be accounted 
age termed the “Thin Man.” The other and more commonly for to someone in some manner. This now requires of the 
— 7 used name for this species is Manufacturing Foreman. Foreman a sizable amount of so-called paperwork. Re- 
He has become “thin” as a result of three basic forces, ports are to be made, forms must be filled out in quad- 
rO- | each pushing, pulling, or squeezing him from a different ruplicate and sent to various people who may or may not 
t is direction. These forces come from: be interested in them. These should be no problem as 
‘ing | 1. Top management demanding more results with a_ they can be taken care of in the quiet moments that are 
and y smaller budget. supposed to occur during the day but never really mater- 
in- 2. Employees in his section clamoring for a different ialize. 
job, a better rate, or a turned back when fishing sea- Often too, the flow of parts and cooperation between 
n is son is open. foremen on the same level breaks down. When this hap- 
on- 3. Union pressure on rates, job assignments, or special pens, each must do some running around, talking, plead- 
lent care and feeding of the inefficient or incompetent ing, or whatever may be necessary to break the log jam 
the employee. that is preventing the smooth flow of gaily colored Wid- 
sid- Let’s take a more thorough look at these pressures gets to the eager customer. That is if the customer is only 
which make the Manufacturing Foreman a victim of such eager and not on a rampage because the “war is going to 
} oppression. be lost — all for the lack of a Widget.” If this is the case, 
ee The Foreman is indisputably and rightly a member of the situation becomes all the more tense. 
management. This is as it should be, but he is all too often If, for example, the foreman in charge of a service de- 
the low man on the management totem pole. He is at the partment responsible for sharpening tools is having an off 
bottom of the line organization chart, reporting directly, day, it can take the foreman of a machining department 
; or indirectly, to General Foremen, Assistant Superintend- literally hours to get a much needed cutter sharpened. 
f ents, Superintendents, Factory Managers, and so on up’ Such activities only squeeze our man a little bit thinner. 
ajor ) the line. When the Foreman arrives at his desk in the morn- 
osen As if this were not enough, he is also pressured by ing, he is greeted by a bunch of machines, a bunch of em- 
aa » staff sections, having no direct authority, but important Ployees, and a bunch of parts. What could be easier than 
ana none the less. It is necessary for the Foreman to deal with _ to utilize these three bunches to produce a bunch of Wid- 
, 36 | these staff people for his budget, parts control, the tools gets? Nearly anything could be easier! 
he must use, the method and sequence of the use of these He finds one of his best machine operators is absent. 
tools, the number and type of employees he may have, A necessary machine is out of commission because the 
\ and the amount of work he must produce by a given date. night shift operator was new on the job. The first prob- 
le He is also handed an imposing series of rules called a Jem then is to reassign employees to cover the empty 
iblic Labor-Management Agreement within which he must op-__ spots and try to get the machine back in service. This 
Here | erate. Since it is necessary for the Foreman to produce done, he notices there is a commotion at the other end of 
y of } the given number of “Widgets” per day within specified the department. Checking it, the Thin Man finds a squab- 
Rood quality and operating limits, we add the Engineering and ble between two operators over which one should get the 
a Quality Control areas to the list of those with whom this credit (and the incentive pay) for some pans of work. 
, Species of creature must work. This requires mediation. 
Thomas W. Welles is Employment Manager of the Eclipse 
» get Machine Division of the Bendix Corporation at Elmira, New 
rms York. During World War II he served in the Corps of Engi- 
rtain neers from 1943-46, and in 1951 was awarded a BS degree in 
ions. Business Administration from Babson Institute. His area of 
iter- ) specialization was in Production and Labor Relations. He join- 
ed the Bendix Corporation in 1954 after serving with the 
) Boeing Airplane Company as a Methods Engineer. His ex- 
perience also includes a position as Production Control Man- 
ager for Alden Products Company. 
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Following this, an employee complains he cannot meet 
the required production rate with the quality of parts he 
is getting; still another does not feel well and wants to 
go home. This continues during the day with Effie com- 
plaining because she thinks Suzie has an easier job. 

In the early afternoon when it seems there’s nothing 
left that could go wrong, a howl of surprise and pain is- 
sues from behind a machine. This really ties it, and off 
we go to First Aid, our man’s head whirling with thoughts 
of the effect this accident will have on his operation and 
his employee. The nurse makes a quick examination find- 
ing an injury that will not disable, but the man will prob- 
ably be unable to work for a week or two. 

A feeling of relief replaces one of the worries, but now 
the machine has to be checked, a replacement found and 
trained, someone has to be pushed to make up the parts 
that would have been made if this had not happened. And 
the paper! Accident reports, lost time reports, schedule 
changes, and numerous other items to use up time which 
must be taken away from something else. 

That briefly covers two of the three areas of pressure; 
now let’s look at the third — the Union. 

The contract between management and the bargain- 
ing agent for our maker of Widgets allows management 
to do anything it wants — except what is restricted or 
prohibited. It further sets up a means of policing the 
agreement through Stewards, Committeemen, Business 
Agents, or what-have-you. 

Can we leave this all to Industrial Relations? We can- 
not! The Foreman has the most direct contact with the 
represented employees and must of necessity become di- 
rectly involved. 

An employee who is loath to do a day’s work, or finds 
it an effort to get to work at all should receive some sort 
of attention in an effort to correct his,bad habits. Here 
the Thin Man must walk lightly, lest he come out on the 
short end of the stick. If his corrective measure is severe, 
it may be too much so and he will be so reminded by the 
Union. In some plants the violation must be flagrant be- 
fore any such action is not contested, and to dismiss an 
employee become a Herculean task. 


In the matter of manufacturing Widgets, we must be 
careful what work Employee A is asked to do, lest he 
tread on the jurisdictional toes of Employee B. This also 
is cause for concern on the part of Union representatives 
and consternation on the part of the Foreman. Further, it 
ill behooves our man to get itchy fingers and do any 
work, as this is considered to be taking work away from 
the bargaining unit unless in the performing of this work 
an employee is being trained. This is reluctantly per- 
mitted. 

These are some of the reasons why, after being push- 
ed, pulled, shouted at, threatened, cajoled, urged, and 
sometimes rewarded, our Manufacturing Foreman 
emerges as a distorted image. Let us now see where this 
individual comes from and what his background is likely 
to be. 


Many firms have adopted the policy of recruiting their 
foremen from the outside and of these some prefer men 
with a college degree or at least some post high school 
training. To use some of the terminology and thinking of 
Vance Packard in his recent sociological work, “The 
Status Seekers,” these men would be members of, or cap- 
able of becoming members of the “Semi-Upper” class 
and are probably capable enough and ambitious enough 
to be promotable to more responsible positions wtihin the 
firm. These men are also generally considered to be more 
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capable in planning and carrying out the functions of a 
line foreman. Such a man will, in all probability, have 
his thinking processes management oriented and will not 
have to undergo a change in his entire outlook. 

The great majority of foremen, however, are promot- 
ed from within, sometimes from a service department 
closely allied with manufacturing, but more often from 
the ranks of hourly manufacturing employees. This source 
offers the widest choice, but it is the one which poses the 
most questions to both management and the individual. 

A position as foreman is nearly the only thing for 
which the average hourly worker can strive. He is almost 
always a member of the Union if the plant is organized, 
and as such has been subject to the operation of seniority, 
the great leveler, in all his other moves in, out of, or 
around the factory. 


Let us assume our Widget factory is in need of a new 
foreman. The ranks are carefully checked and a man lo- 
cated who, it is felt, has experience in the type of work 
done in the needy department. He seems pleasant and 
bright enough to do the job. 

“Sam, starting tomorrow morning, you will take over 
as the new foreman in Dept. X.” 

Sam is pleased. Sam is proud. Sam is worried. How 
does a foreman think? How does he react to various situ- 
ations? How much authority does he have and in what 
areas? Who does he see about departmental problems? 
How in blazes does he live with this thing called a bud- 
get? 

These and many other questions are legitimate and 
are deserving of an answer, not only for the benefit of 
the new foreman, but the company as well. 

To begin with, Sam has been an hourly worker and a 
union member. His thinking is oriented to these things. 
He has had no responsibility for anyone but himself. He 
has done his job each day without any real regard for 
such things as the source of the parts or tools with which 
he works. Hee has never wrestled with a budget larger 
or more complicated than that of his family. There has 
been little thought devoted to the union contract except 
how it affected Sam’s job and pay check. How can we go 
about the task of creating a foreman who is capable of 
handling his duties? 

There are areas of consideration which are vital to 
the answer. The first is selection, the second is complete 
and proper training, preferably before he takes over his 
new assignment. 


Criteria for selection should in all probability remain 
as at present with consideration being given to such 
things as education, night school attendance, work rec- 
ord, absentee record, general attitude and personality. 
These criteria can to a limited degree be established by 
observations made by his immediate supervisors and 
others who have had direct contact with the individual 
or individuals beeing considered for promotion. Some 
facts will be found in the personnel folder. These things 
gathered together form a sort of picture, but there is one 
more item that should be added. 

This item is a Testing Program. In recent years em- 
ployee testing has made great strides in areas tested, re- 
liability, higher validity rates, (or rates of results to pre- 
diction). As has been pointed out again and again, tests 
should not be the only selected criterion, but should be 
used with reason and in combination with the other fac- 
tors mentioned above. 


Test batteries are available which test personality, at- 
titude, aptitude for a given area of work, and many other 
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facets of the individual. These tests are designed for in- 
dustrial use and are relatively easy to administer and 
score. 

There would be no presumption here to propose a 
program, as each factory will have different require- 
ments and should set up its own program only after much 
thought and careful planning. 

After all the information and test data have been 
collected, the selection of the employee to be promoted 
can be made with as much assurance of success as pos- 
sible. 

Once selected, it is then incumbent on the company to 
give this man the training he will need to perform his job 
properly. Without this training he will be unable to do 
justice to his company, his job, or himself. A training 
program should be established which need not be lengthy, 
but which will acquaint the new foreman with the as- 
pects of his job which he must know. 

The subjects to be covered can, and should be, taken 
individually and explained by the line or staff person- 
nel. His new superintendent would be responsible for 
covering the areas of his immediate job; figuring man- 
power requirements, scope of authority, introductions to 
other foremen he may not have worked with previously, 
etc. 


The Comptroller’s Section or Budget Section should 
explain the operation of a departmental budget and how 
best to live with it. This may be an entirely new field to 
our neophyte Thin Man and should be covered thorough- 
ly. A representative of Industrial Relations would be re- 
quired to explain what can or cannot be done within the 
framework of the Labor-Management agreement. 


Each other section involved such as Quality Control, 
Safety, Production Control, Industrial Engineering should 
each do its part in preparing Sam for the new task he is 
about to undertake. 

Training costs money. There can be little doubt about 
this statement. However, when a man has been carefuily 
selected for promotion, he will do a better job for all 
parties concerned when he has been given the equipment 
he needs. It is a long, slow, laborious task to dig a hole 
without a shovel. Training is an investment which will 
return its original cost many times. 


When industry fully realizes the problems a new 
foreman faces and takes the proper steps to equip him, 
it will have the means of putting some beef back on the 
bones of the industrial Thin Man. 





Minerva, Ohio 

Verle J. Flieger, veteran of 18 years in the personnel 
field, has been appointed as Personnel Managr of Kolcast 
Industries, Division of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
He was formerly at Cleveland Pneumatic Industries 
where he was assistant director of industrial relations for 
the tool division. His experience there included both op- 
erating and staff level industrial relations work. 

A 1940 graduate of the University of California with 
an AB in economics, Flieger served as a wage and salary 
analyst during World War II in the Civilian Personnel 
Division under the Secretary of War. His broad person- 
nel experience includes assignments in California, Michi- 
gan and Ohio. 

Kolcast specializes in manufacture of frozen mercury 
process and wax process investment castings. 
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PHILADELPHIA — Readers of ASPA will undoubt- 
edly be interested in a brochure currently being distrib- 
nted by SKF Industries of Philadelphia. The brochure, 
designed to sell SKF products, features the intangible 
“plus” elements in SKF items, resulting from forward- 
looking personnel policies and programs. In its eight 
pages, the booklet surveys the firm’s employee policies 
covering education and training, information and com- 
munications, incentives and suggestions, safety and 
health, wage and salary programs, and long range organ- 
ization development plans. It concludes that resulting 
employee recognition of sound programs gives SKF cus- 
tomers an additional edge over their competitors. Thomas 
F. Morris, vice president, industrial relations, concludes: 
“We expect to see more personnel activities featured in 
total marketing programs as the concept of broader and 
deeper company sales involvement and effort spreads 
during the ’60’s.” 
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How Jacksonville University and Business 


Are Working Together - - Witha 


Look at the Future 


By Dr. Stuart W. McFarland 


Almost every personnel director in the country dreams 
of the day when he can sit down with university pro- 
fessors of business administration and talk common sense, 
cn equal ground! Too often the personnel man wonders 
if the other fellow really knows what is going on in the 
business world and what is needed personnel-wise, and 
the academician wonders just how far the personnel man 
plans to go in telling the university how to run its busi- 
ness. The usual result: frustration. 

Jacksonville University hopes to avoid stalemates such 
as this by means of a more realistic approach to the per- 
sonnel man’s problems, now and during the years ahead. 
But the University plans to do more than that — it plans 
a quality academic program and a quality finished pro- 
duct, to be accomplished without proliferation of courses 
(Restaurant Management), without too much emphasis 
on “how-to” courses (How to Run a Motel), and yet to 
plan a program that will be both realistic and helpful to 
industry. 

This is liberal thinking even for a state university 
with its obligations to taxpayers, dutifully expressed in 
many specialized and some non-academic programs, to 
say nothing of a liberal arts college such as ours, tradi- 
tionally an ivy-covered sanctuary of bearded professors 
and scholarly seminars! However, we think we can 
breach the gap between town and gown without serious 
sacrifice of high education’s objectives and standards. It 
is appropriate now to describe what we are doing in our 
efforts to work with business, and how we plan to ac- 
complish effective cooperation with business while func- 
tioning in a liberal arts college environment. 

Jacksonville University, like many small institutions 
of higher learning, is emerging from a junior college sta- 
tus to the status of a full four-year, senior college, with 
emphasis, naturally, on liberal arts — the Humanities, 
the Fine Arts, the Natural Sciences, and the Social Sci- 
ences, as well as Business Administration, Engincering, 
and Education. Although the University has for some 
time had a business program, and although fifty per cent 
of the graduating classes go into business and thirty per 
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cent go into teaching positions, the University’s emphasis 
has largely been non-professional in nature. 

This conflict of program and student needs is now be- 
ing corrected in the form of plans for a College of Busi- 
ness Administration and a College of Education by 1964, 
within an expanded University, without weakening the 
liberal arts background of the first two years of college, 
and without weakening the integration of arts into the 
last two years before graduation. This is largely accom- 
plished by avoiding a proliferation of courses and a dup- 
lication of course subject matter, and by not offering 
courses with subject matter sliced so thin as to be inde- 
fensible. 

The rub is — how can we serve the business com- 
munity, which is making major contributions to the Uni- 
versity’s plant and grounds, as well as to its operating 
budget, without in effect becoming a producer of typists, 
stenographers, and bookkeepers and without disenchant- 
ing the very fine liberal arts faculty we have accumu- 
lated? We have done this in several ways, as follows: 

1. The Business program’s objectives have changed 
from a Junior College vocational objective to Senior 
College managerial objectives. Our people are now being 
prepared for positions in applied management — Person- 
nel Management, Sales Management, Accounting Man- 
agement, Financial Management, General Management. 

2. We have developed a series of non-credit short 
courses — meeting two hours a week in the evening, on 
campus or downtown, running for eight weeks, complete 
with textbook assignments, problems, discussion groups, 
lectures, visual aids, visiting experts from industry, 
quizzes, and a graduation banquet with presentation of 
certificates to those meeting minimum requirements. 

3. We permit businessmen to take our semester courses 
of study for college credit, even permitting their regis- 
tration in advanced courses, provided the businessman is 
not a college degree candidate and does not plan to be 
one. Not many liberal arts colleges like to do this. 

4. We are building a business reference library 0° con- 
siderable size so that financiers, real estate people, sales 
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managers, accountants, and others may feel at home in 


our modern, air-conditioned library, one of the finest 
equipped plants in the South. 


5. Members of the business faculty also are members 
of the American Society for Personnel Administration, 
the Sales Executive Club, the National Association of 
Accountants, the American Marketing Association, and 
similar organizations, participating on panels, working in 
official capacities in various business organizations’ ad- 
ministrations, and making talks before these groups. 


6. Our University administration has set up funds 
whereby faculty members may, on a limited scale, en- 
tertain businessmen at lunch in our modern, air-condi- 
tioned Wolfson Student Center, or may travel to visit 
their plants, and talk to their personnel. 


7. We have added a Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi, hon- 
orary business fraternity, to our campus. Many local 
business leaders are graduate members of this fraternity. 


8. We are planning a Bureau of Business Research 
that will collate business information in this community 
and publish a monthly journal with scholarly articles 
prepared by professors and businessmen. 


Eventually we will develop a Town-and-Gown Club 
which will integrate the Business Faculty with business 
leaders in this community, on a monthly dinner meeting 
basis, to exchange views and develop liaison between the 
University and its business environment. 


9. We have placed into effect a business major that 
includes six semester hours of a Humanities course, which 
is concerned with the changing concepts of the nature of 
man as reflected in philosophy, science, literature, and 
the arts, the individual and his environment, and his 
larger institutions, such as governments and business. 
Such a program stimulates creative thinking and an in- 
terest in moral, ethical behavior in business. 


10. We require four courses in liberal arts well inte- 
grated with the business program without depreciating 
the importance of some specialization. To this is added a 
required background of economics, finance, distribution, 
and management. 


11. We have developed a finely-tuned counseling ser- 
vice that assigns the student to his major professor, us- 
ually in the sophomore year. That professor keeps the 


student’s file until graduation. They consult at any time 
either is so inclined. Students are treated as personalities 
and individuals, not as impersonal numbers of bodies 
rolling through a college program, hit or miss. We are 
then in a position to recommend a student to an employer 
intelligently. 


12. The emphasis at the University is placed on the 
importance of teaching. Merit raises, promotions, and 
faculty recognition for distinguished service rotates 
around classroom teaching effectiveness, not necessarily 
publications and tenure. 


13. We have an administration that is very public re- 
lations conscious, not only because we are a growing in- 
stitution needing funds from the community, but also be- 
cause we have dedicated ourselves to high standards of 
effectiveness and service to the Jacksonville community 
as an Urban University spawned by the community and 
dedicated to it. 


14. The jet age will make Jacksonville a city within 
reach of any part of the nation in a few hours, by 1970. 
We hope and plan to exploit Jacksonville’s stimulating 
climate and recreational facilities to build a Management 
Center on our very beautiful 200-acre campus, twelve 
minutes from the city, to draw executives from all parts 
of the South and the nation, to play as well, while they 
study in many fields of Applied Management. This is one 
of our dreams, but shall we say, a practical dream, in the 
manner of the similar programs at Stanford, Harvard, 
and Dartmouth. 


15. Finally, we are planning Graduate Programs in 
Business Administration and Education, before 1970, as 
soon as we are reasonably assured of a continuous flow 
of Bachelor degree graduates of capabilities to feed such 
a graduate program. Business needs the top-level thinkers 
such a program can produce. 

The leadership of this institution, both at the top and 
at the Divisional level, is vitally interested in a quality 
product, and a reputation for thorough and scholarly 
preparation of creative thinkers who can be the manage- 
ment material for Jacksonville business today and tomor- 
row and the decades to come. We think we are on our 
way. 
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Dr. Stewart W. McFarland has been chairman of the Business 
Administration Division of Jacksonville University since 1959. 
His experience includes six years at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and six years at Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration where he was head of the Marketing Department. 
In addition he has been a consultant to Atlanta businessmen 
and co-author of SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFORMATION 
AND INTRODUCTION TO MARKETING: PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT. 
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Dr. Donald L. Kirkpatrick 


Every training director believes that the reading of 
selected books can improve the knowledge, attitude, and 
in many cases the job performance of the reader. But 
unfortunately, the typical manager — senior, junior, and 
potential -—— just doesn’t read. And why not? If we can 
answer this question, we as management development 
people can do something about it. 

Let’s name our typical manager J. William Thompson, 
“Bill” for short. He’s a plant superintendent with a high 
school education and 22 years experience in industry as 
a worker, foreman, and superintendent. He is a good su- 
perintendent and wants to do even better. He believes in 
training and has been pleased with the training courses 
he has attended, especially the practical ones. As far as 
reading is concerned, he hasn’t read a‘management ori- 
ented book in his life. He isn’t an avid reader of any kind 
of books, but he does read articles that relate to his work 
as well as a “Perry Mason” mystery now and then. But 
why no management books? 

At first blush we may say, “Bill doesn’t have time.” 
Let’s recognize that reading a book on company time is 
almost ‘“‘verboten.” From the start, therefore, we must 
realize that Bill must do his reading on his own time, at 
home, in the library, or wherever he can concentrate. So 
lack of time cannot be considered a valid reason. 

There are two major reasons for not reading books 
related to his job. First of all, Bill isn’t motivated enougn 
to put forth real effort to find a book to read. His boss 
doesn’t read any books and hasn’t encouraged Bill to read 
any. Although a few books were casually mentioned in 
the training meetings, no one has expected him to read 
any of them. As a matter of fact, Bill doesn’t even know 
if the company owns the ones that were suggested or 
where to find them if he wanted to read one. 

And so we see that our first problem is motivation — 
Bill doesn’t see why he should read. He has neither in- 
centive nor encouragement. 

Our second problem concerns the availability — or 
lack thereof — of worthwhile books. In other words it 
would not be easy for Bill to find the right book to read. 
It involves selecting the book as well as getting it . 

In both of these areas — motiviation and book avail- 
ability — training people, in my opinion, have done a 
very poor job. If they do recommend books, it is usually 
a long list which gives such meager information as the 
title, author, publisher, and possibly the price and date. 
And they leave it up to Bill to pick out the right book and 
find it for himself. 
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WHY DOESN'T 
BILL READ? 





I was pleased to learn at a recent Wisconsin Training 
Directors meeting that Jerry Quigley and Jim Landree of 
AC Spark Plug in Milwaukee had incorporated two im- 
portant additions to the usual approach. First of all, they 
wrote a brief summary of each book. Secondly, they in- 
dicated that all books were available from the Education 
and Training Department, This procedure made it easier 
for interested people to select an appropriate book and 
obtain it for reading. 

At International Minerals & Chemical Corporation we 
have just completed a project which will help to over- 
come the two reading obstacles described earlier. In or- 
der to provide the motivation, we have incorporated “se- 
lected reading” into our Performance Review program. 
For example, after Bill and his superior analyze Bill’s 
job, set standards of performance, and appraise Bill’s per- 
formance, a development plan for improved performance 
is drawn up. This specific written plan will contain the 
titles of specific books to read as well as conferences to 
attend, special job assignments, and other means for im- 
proving job performance. This means that both the super- 
ior and subordinate are motivated and expected to select 
books that will result in improved job performance for 
Bill. 

The second part of the IMC selected reading project 
makes it easy for a person to select the right book and 
obtain it for reading. A list of 50 books that met two cri- 
teria, has been prepared. First, each book covered a sub- 
ject that related to the knowledge, attitude, and perform- 
ance of a manager. Second, the book had to have a prac- 
tical approach. In other words, the theory and principles 
that were described had to be supplemented by practicai 
application. Some books, of course, were more practical 
than others. 

The preliminary list of selected books was circulated 
to top managers in the company for their additions. Ap- 
proximately 35 books were screened and added to the list 
from the responses that were received. 

The problem at this point was to put the list in a “orm 
to make it easy for managers to use. The following steps 
were taken: 


1. Each selected book was summarized briefly to pro- 
vide the potential reader with subject content as 
well as the approach of the author. 

Here is an example: 
Maier, N. R. F. THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958 
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Three methods for the appraisal (performance 


review) interview are carefully analyzed in this 
practical book. These methods are called “Tell 
and Sell,” “Tell and Listen,” and ‘Problem Solv- 
ing.” Transcriptions of recorded demonstrations 
are printed along with analytical comments. This 
book provides insight into problems and tech- 
niques of the superior talking to a subordinate 
about performance and how it can be improved. 
It also includes a section on “delegation” and how 
to do it. 

2. Practical subject categories were determined and 
each book was listed under one or more appropriate 
categories The following categories were used: 

1. Communications 

2. Cost Control 

3. Creativity and Brainstorming 

4. Decision Making and Problem Solving 
5. Delegation 

6. Finance and Economics 

7. Human Relations and Leadership 


Please contact your manager, local Personnel De- 
partment, or the Management Development Section 
at Skokie for information on the availability of the 
books. 

Additions to the list will be made from time to time. 
If you can recommend appropriate books, please 
send the information to the Management Develop- 
ment Section at Skokie. 

4. The information was multilithed and assembled into 
attractive booklets called “Management Develop- 
ment Selected Reading.” The size of this loose leaf 
booklet is 54%” x 8%” — one-half the size of a reg- 
ular sheet of paper. 

5. The IMC library determined which books were cur- 
rently on hand and which needed to be ordered. 
New books were ordered so that the library con- 
tained at least one copy of all books included in the 
list. 

6. A distribution list for the “Selected Reading’? book- 
let was prepared so that key individuals would re- 





ig : " . J ceive a copy. These persons would be the reference 

of 8. Industrial Engineering & Operations Research points for the implementation of the program. They 
. 7% 9. Management Development and Growth would help to motivate people to read. They would 
y 10. Management Principles and Methods help in the selection and procurement of books. 
1- 11. Organization They would remain in close contact with the Man- 
= | 12, Planning . agement Development Department and would be 
er 13. Selection and Interviewing provided with information to keep their booklets 
nd 3. A “Preface” was written as follows: up-to-date. 

These recommended books have been selected to The original IMC list contains 88 selected books. As 
ve improve the knowledge, attitudes, and job perform-_ time goes by, the list will be supplemented by new books 
ma ance of managers, key staff, and technical personnel. that have been screened to improve the knowledge, atti- 
r= The books have been indexed by category for easy tude, and job performance of managers. Also, as the de- 
= reference. A brief summary of each has been includ- mand for each book is determined, extra copies will be 
m. ed to indicate the subject content and approach iak- be ordered as needed. 

’s en by the author. These summaries have been ar- Why doesn’t Bill read? Because he has not been moti- 
or ranged in alphabetical order by author. vated and because it is too much trouble to find the right 
ce? All of these selected books are available through the book and obtain it. Perhaps the IMC approach will be 
he Administrative Center Library in Skokie. They are helpful to other companies in getting Bill to read books 
to also available at some of the major IMC locations. to improve his knowledge, attitude, and job performance. 
n- | 
er- 
act As a service to its readers, THE PERSONNEL AD- 
for MINISTRATOR will be pleased to send the complete 
list of books recommended by Dr. Kirkpatrick in this 
ect article. A brief abstract of each book is included. 
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les Dr. Donald L. Kirkpatrick has 2 BBA in Commerce and Ac- 
cal counting, and MBA in Commerce and Personnel Management 
ical and a Ph.D in Education, all from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. His dissertation subject was “Evaluating a Human Re- 
lations Program for Industrial Supervisors.” He taught a 
ted graduate course in Personnel Management at the University 
\p- of Wisconsin, and for eleven years was a member of the Man- 
list agement Institute, University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
) sion. During this period he planned, coordinated and evaluat- 
ed conferences and institutes for all levels of management 
rm \ and conducted meetings in the areas of human relations, con- 
eps ference leadership, communications, selection, creativity, etc. 
He became Assistant Director of the Institute and an Associ- 
ate Professor on the University faculty. He has also served as 
yr0- consultant, planning and conducting management training 
as programs for such companies as GE, Allen-Bradley, Bucyrus- 
| Erie, etc. At present he is Adminstrator of Advanced Manage- 
} ment Development, International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Skokie, Illinois. He has been quite active in a variety 
WwW} of organizations related to his interests, has served as a pro- 
gram chairman for ASPA and has published numerous articles 
in his field. 
TOR 
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The Contributions of Stress 


To Sensitivity Training 


By Harvey D. Tschirgi 


“Group members’ feelings concerning their own pro- 
gress and that of the group became the focus of discus- 
sion. Conversation shifted rapidly from one point to an- 
other. Dissatisfaction was mounting, expressed by loud, 
snide remarks by some and apathy by others. Explosions 
of angry disagreement were the order of the day. People 
turned on one member and evaluated him publicly, voic- 
ing open disapproval of him. Others wondered why they 
felt upset when their fellows began to get angry at each 
cther and tried to cut off argument before they ‘got it off 
their chest.’ ’”” 


This description is one of stress manifested in a sen- 
sitivity training program, but it just as correctly depicts 
the kinds of tension which so often pervade management 
teams or labor organization, wherein individuals with 
varying need structures, differing goals, and lack of he- 
havioral skills are attempting to harness their efforts. 
For the sensitivity training approach exposes participants 
to the same kinds of emotional and behavorial problems 
encountered in “real life”; . . . then aids them to acquire 
the necessary flexibility and action to better handle 
these problems.’ 


Trainees discover for themselves new “human rela- 
tions” skills including means for successfully meeting 
conflicts and tensions in their daily lives. As the partici- 
pants put into practice their understanding of themselves 
and others, they learn how to communicate effectively, 
how to interview and how to listen, how to inform and to 
evaluate, how to praise and to discipline, and how to mo- 
tivate themselves and others. By becoming increasingly 
aware of “group process,” they become sensitive to func- 
tional and blocking member roles. They perceive the per- 
sonal and situational pressures which lurk as “hidden 
agenda” beneath the calm surface of mannerly exchange 
and polite conversation. They develop procedural skills 
which permit them to assist their group in accomplishing 
its formal tasks quickly and effectively. 


Such objectives are not accomplished easily or quick- 
ly. A sensitivity program is “no bed of roses.” As in de- 
veloping other skills, trainees must learn to grapple with 
resistances and tensions in the process of discarding old 


1 I. R. Weschler, ‘‘A New Focus in Executive Training,’’ Advanced Man- 
agement, May 1955, p. 19. 

Executive training groups have been organized by the National and West- 
ern Training in Group Development (at Bethel, Maine, and Lake Arrow- 
head, California). At the University of California (Los Angeles), students 
preparing for management positions undergo sensitivity training in a 
course of study entitled Leadership Principles and Practice. Other uni- 
versities provide similar training. 
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behavorial patterns and replacing them with new ones, 
Thus, a certain amount of frustration appears to be es- 
sential to the success of the training. Stress is manifested 
as each person struggles to maintain his self-concept in- 
tact, and little training impact can be expected unless the 
trainee is willing to examine his “self-concept,” to re- 
evaluate it, and to instigate those changes which he 
feels would benefit him.’ Insights into one’s inner self can 
only be gained in the “give and take” of interpersonal 
relations. 


o— 





i “In the training situation, no attempt is made to tell participants whether 
to change or have to change. They are helped to see themselves more 
objectively; if then, they are dissatisfied with certain aspects of their be- 
havior, the decision to change and the direction of change is up to them.” 
I. R. Weschler, M. A. Klemes, and C. Shepherd, ‘‘A New Focus in Execu- 
tive Training,’’ Advanced Management, May 1955, p. 21. 


Sources of Stress 


Stress in the training situation wears many guises. 
Some of these group pressures are explicit; others are 
implicit in nature and may disguise themselves in deviant 
behavior patterns which seem inexplicable to everyone, 
except perhaps to the trainer.’ Overt signs of tension are 
usually painfully apparent. They evolve around such 
focal points as the novelty of the training pattern, the 
apparent conflict of tangible versus intangible course ob- 
jectives, the inevitable clash of personalities, and ex- 
pectations concerning the role of the trainer. Thus, new 
group members are usually disturbed about the infor- 
mality and amorphous quality of training sessions, to- 
gether with the absence of a formally structured lesson 
plan. Student groups are anxious whether formal course 
requirements involved in “doing a project” or “making a 
grade” can be reconciled with the more impalpable and 
often less immediate benefits of behavorial change. 
Trainees develop strong feelings towards each other in 
the “rough and tumble” of group interaction which 
erupts in sharp words, abrupt actions, and even physical 
violence.’ As already noted, the lack of trainer participa- 
tion in training sessions is the source of considerable 
anxiety for many trainees. 





1 It is in assisting trainees to examine the attitudes and feelings that under- 
lie their overt actions and responses that the trainee performs his most 
important, yet delicate task. From time to time, the trainer will quietly 
urge members to identify group aims and objectives, and to move towards 
them. See H. Tschirgi, ‘‘The Trainer’s Role in Sensitivity Training,’’ Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Training Directors, May 1960, p. 22-28. 
Nearly every sensitivity group studied by this observer experienced ai 
least one ‘‘protest walkout’? by members. While no cases of actual assault 
were reported to me, a number of participants appeared to have been only 
barely restrained. As one member confided to me in a training session, 
‘It was all I could do to keep from ‘taking a poke at him.’ I think I woutd 
have, too, if Bill hadn’t stopped me!”’ 


” 
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Hidden Agenda 


Tensions even more difficult for the group to deal 
with effectively, are the multiple “hidden agenda” which 
underlie behavior in the training sessions, These deeper 
forces include the unconscious needs of members and 
trainer, the behavioral inadequacies which members ov- 
erlay with many kinds of defenses, and the frustrations 
encountered in seeking rapport with other trainees. It is 
in the crucible of these subterranean, scarcely-recognized 
pressures that sensitivity skills seem to be fashioned. In a 
word, trainees meet to substitute an experiential assess- 
ment for an intellectual process.’ 


The Training Pattern 


Conditioned as they are to progressively structured 
training sessions where training goals are clearly specified 
and tangible projects and procedures are outlined as ave- 
nues to reach these goals, sensitivity training provides a 
puzzling, even mystifying experience for participants. De- 
veloping understanding of themselves and others, learning 
te communicate effectively, and attaining behavioral skills 
for handling interpersonal relations seem evanescent ob- 
jectives when participants are embroiled in unstructured 
training sessions. The absence of specific leadership,’ the 


' Behavioral changes usually involve attitudes and skills as well as intellect- 
ual processes. Sensitivity training is designed both to (1) establish a cli- 
mate wherein trainees may obtain insights into the personalities of them- 
selves and others, and (2) develop behavioral skills to actively implement 
these impressions. See, for example, R. Tannenbaum, ‘‘Overcoming Re- 
sistance to the Acceptance of New Ideas and Methods,”’ Proceedings, Fourth 
Annual Industrial Engineering Institute, University of California, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1952, pp. 69-71; and I. Weschler, R. Tannenbaum, and J. 
H. Zenger, Yardsticks for Human Relations Training, Adult Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1957. 


A participant wrote: ‘‘We all seem to look to Dr. Weschler, the trainer, 
for help that he doesn't give. No one seems willing to stick his neck out. As 
&@ group, we seem to feel a real lack of authority or structure. It wou!d be 
far better if we just had a leader to start things!’ I. Weschler and J. 
Reisel, Inside a Sensitivity Training Program, Human Relations Research 
Group, Institute of Industrial Relations and Graduate School of Business 
Administration, University of California, Los Angeles, 1959, p. 13. 


inabilities of members to achieve consensus toward any 
definite plan of action,’ the uncertainties of individual 
and group progress even in later stages of the training 
course,’ and the increasingly pointed emphasis on feelings 
rather than task behavior’ understandably creates a 
greater or lesser proportion of stress for trainees.‘ 
Closely allied to the difficulty of envisioning a recog- 
nizable training pattern, is the confusion resulting from 
coupling tangible course objectives imposed or suggested 
by the trainer or expected by trainees to those engender- 
ed by the training process, itself. This “tolerance for am- 
biguity,” as some executive trainees have ruefully des- 
cribed it, seems to require them to wander endlessly 
around such trifling hillocks as “hidden agenda,” explor- 
ation of own and other’s feelings, developing mechanisms 
for influencing the group and being influenced by it, and 
acquiring a sense of “group identity,” instead of directly 


scaling the main mountain of social sensitivity develop- 
ment.* 


“At this point, the group became aware that it had no adequate means of 
reaching good decisions. The key issue was merely whether the group 
should use a moderator. At times, we were near a solution, but then some- 
one would always block it. Consequently, we achieved nothing.” Ibid, p. 3, 


Another member complained, ‘‘Here we are without any particular goals. 
Even if we did have, we wouldr’t know how to attain them. We don’t even 
use the readings which are designed to help us point the way.’’ Ibid, p. 89- 
90. 


Trainees reacted against such ‘‘gut level’’ interaction: (1) ‘It seems that 
as the discussion got underway, the group forgot that we were dealing with 
individuals and discussed members as if they were inanimate objects. This 
I considered most unfair.’’ Ibid, p. 37. 


“What is to be gained by suddenly stripping an individual of his defenses, 
without giving him a new way of responding, so that he will feel more se- 
cure or help him to change his attitudes and behaviour?’’, asked one par- 
ticipant. Ibid, p. 3 


Many expressions of impatience over this inability of the group to move 
directly to the ‘|goal’’ were heard in the author’s training group: (1) “I feel 
the group retrogressed. We are back again on the ‘safe ground’ of analyz- 
ing individuals.’’ (2) ‘‘What is the goal of this group, anyway — to psy- 
choanalyze people?’’ (3) ‘‘There have been some disturbing factors in this 
session. John is concerned with the project idea. Others of you seem con- 
cerned about developing different procedures for running the class. Why 
don’t we turn directly to looking at how we should behave in a group?” 
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Additional stress is provided for trainees and trainer 
in the leadership classes by the formal requirements of 
providing basis for a’ course mark. Students protest that 
the “grading program” imposes unnecessary pressures 
on the group to develop a “project” or other tangible evi- 
dence of group activity.’ More often than not, projects 
and grading decisions seem to be postponed until the 
“last minute” when the pressures for results force con- 
census, resulting in a hastily-constructed “task-oriented 
group.’” 
Interpersonal Tensions 

Inevitably contributing to group conflict patterns are 
the various frictions occasioned in personal interaction 
of the trainees with each other and with the trainer. 
Trainees and trainer bring to the group unique percep- 
tion and action capacities, differing experiential patterns, 
unique temperaments, varying role expectations, and 
personal need patterns which do not always mix harmon- 
iously. Hostility and anxiety are engendered as trainees 
endeavor to adapt to each other, to the trainer, to the 
training situation, and toward themselves. Some animos- 
ity arises from differing perceptions held by individuals 
towards group problems.* 


4 “The grading problem remained a source of great anxiety for the mem- 
bers. How disallusioning to face the fact that the group’s great struggle 
to be receptive and accepting of one another, in the highest equalitarian 
sense would be resolved by an authoritarian act of the trainer. The struggle 
for independence and self-determination was just an illusion — all this ef- 
fort would go to waste! Dissatisfaction with themselves as a group, fail- 
ures on their parts properly to interact, defection from the stated aims of 
the trainer — all would be revealed in the form of a grade!’’ I. Weschler 
and J. Reisel, Op. Cit., p. 114. 

“The grading problem had at least reached the point of no return. There 
were only minutes left. To most people's surprise, Max walked up to the 
board and with the help of a few confederates, literally propelled the group 
towards a solution.’”’ Ibid, p. 117. 

Thus, in a training group familiar to the author, one trainee criticised 
another who differed with him regarding possible effects of occasional 
member absences on group efficiency. 


Tension spills over as individual trainees fiercely vie 
with one another to fill the void created by the apparent 
abdiction of leadership by the trainer.’ Frustrations oc- 
casioned when members fail to overcome some barriers 
hindering their drives towards individual or group goals, 
often yield aggressive or projective behavior involving 
verbal attacks on some person or persons.” Anxiety arises 
in the individual when he perceives that the goals of the 
group are ignoring his personal need fulfillment.* Re- 
marks by the trainer which are interpreted as being in 
some manner threatening to individual trainees are 
sources of anxiety and anger.‘ If the trainee perceives his 


1 “Throughout the laughing episode, the struggle for leadership continued. 
At one time. someone said that we were looking for a leader and yet had 
we found one, we undoubtedly would have cut his throat . . . I made one 
feeble attempt to bring the group around, but was told in so many words 
to go to H—.”’ Ibid, p. 107. 


we 


A trainee in the author’s group remarked during a period when the group 
had once more failed to reach any agreement that he felt all members 
owed it to him and to the group never to miss training sessions. His well- 
intended remark was the signal for an attack from all quarters: (1) ‘The 
difference between you and me is that I’m interested in self-improvement, 
not worrying about the feelings of the group!’ (2) ‘‘You should listen, not 
talk!’’ (3) ‘‘You haven’t learned anything from this group.” 


* Reisel writes: |‘Membership in a group requires commitment to its values, 
responsibility for holdi them, and maintenance of a full-scale identifi- 
cation with the total group experience.” I. Weschler and J. Reisel, Op. cit., 

p. 95. And again, ‘‘Underneath it a]l is the crucial problem that members 

of all groups must face: Is membership in the group inhibiting the aims 

of the individual? Much of the group activity reflected efforts to help in- 

dividuals maintain their personal integrity in the group.’’ Ibid., p. 89. 





4 Thus, an attempt by one trainer to get group members to size up each 
other’s personality patterns was misinterpreted by one of the trainees as 
an effort to place him in a position of unfavorable comparison with an- 
other trainee. 
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SPIKE THE RUMOR 


From the Stone Age to the Jet Age, rumors have been 
one of the fastest moving things created by man. They not 
only travel like lightning, they can do as much — or even 
more damage! 

Spiking rumors as quickly and as effectively as pos- 
sible is the only means of combating this sometimes ab- 
surd, sometimes malicious, but always potentially dan- 
gerous spreading of misinformation. 

The Dayton Tire and Rubber Company, a division of 
the Dayco Corporation (formerly The Dayton Rubber 
Company), has developed a unique and practical means 
of “spiking” rumors. 

Actual railroad spikes — thirty-six in all — were 
painted a brilliant orange then driven into the walls at 
eye level near bulletin boards used for posting regular 
plant information. Ordinary 8% x 11 sheets were print- 
ed in quantity with the heading “Spike the Rumor.” To 
facilitate slipping over the spike head without tearing 
the paper, half inch holes were punched in the sheets 
near the top. 

Whenever a rumor is heard, the correct information 
is gathered by the employee relations department. Using 
a bulletin size typewriter (six letters to the inch), the 
rumor is typed out in the appropriate space. Beneath a 
pre-printed heading of “The Truth,” the actual informa- 
tion appears. The sheets are then mimeographed and 
placed on the spikes throughout the plant. 

Usually, less than an hour after a rumor is first heard, 
the correct information is secured, the sheets are printed 
and the facts posted for all employees to read. 
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need expectations blocked due to the limitations of his 
own personality, he may turn his aggression towards him- 
self and develop feelings of guilt about his role in the 
group.’ 

Usually there will be some indications of a relaxation 
of tension as sensitivity programs approach their termin- 
ation dates. These include (1) an increased freedom felt 
by each group member to express his hostility feelings 
towards others and towards himself,’ (2) a propensity to 
listen to his neighbor with sufficient concefitration so that 
he both hears what he says and accepts the ideas as rep- 
resenting that person’s feelings at the moment,’ (3) and 
an ability to adapt their beahvior to differing situations.‘ 


1One girl in a student group expressed her feelings as follows: ‘I over- 
identify with people. I know this and yet I do it anyway! What I need is 
a reason for making me act as I do and causing me to imitate the feelings 
of others, rather then to express my own!”’ 

2A group trainer noted this trend when he! remarked: ‘‘That Marian can 
express hostility feelings to Ginny indicates more group empathy . . . This 
is a yardstick of our movement!”’ 

3 A respondent recalled to me how he experienced a role-reversal in his 
training session .. . ‘‘For the first part of the term. I did the talking. 
Later on I found that I was listening more and talking less. Finally, I had 
to ask people why they said what they did, in order to make sense out of 
their remarks.”’ 

‘In a training group diary, the author wrote, ‘‘Quite noticeable to the rest 
of us has been Mort’s change in behavior, instead of lashing out defens- 
ively at everybody as has been his wont, he will occasionally admit that 
a certain remark has disturbed him and then try to explain to the group 
why this is so.” 


Individual Conflicts 


In training situations, there is no conscious effort 
made towards directing trainees to change, nor is infor- 
mation supplied to them specifying how such change 
should occur. Rather, they are assisted in perceiving 
themselves more objectively. If this self-examination re- 
sults in dissatisfaction with certain aspects of their be- 
havior, the decision to change and the direction which 
that change may take is left to the trainee. 


Ironically, the trainee desiring to change often dis- 
covers himself to be his own worst enemy. He tends io 
erect “defenses in depth” against the more painful emo- 
tional impacts of the training process. These defenses, 
“feelings, fears, and anxieties,” prevent him from realiz- 
ing the behavioral changes which he really hopes to have.’ 


The training program attempts to lay bare some of 
these defenses which prevent effective individual behav- 
ior in the group. Results are mixed. While some members 
do achieve considerable insight as to how they react to 
others,” a goodly number jealously guard their “blind 
spots” in part or in all,* depending on how effective train- 
ing impact has been in piercing their personal armor. 


Communication Problems 


An ever present source of tension which sensitivity 
trainees must deal with in interaction is the failure of 
group members to communicate. In early training sessions 
members usually struggle fiercely to get their viewpoints 
heard,* to win group attention,’ and to influence the group 


1 See I. Weschler and J. Reisel, Op, cit., p. 21. 

2“T was helped in this training course by realizing that in general people 
are more concerned with what they say and in being heard, than they are 
in listening to others; that they remember more distinctly what concerns 
them personally than what primarily involves someone else, and that all 
people have have a pretty basic need to belong, to be accepted, and to 
be well-thought of, liked and encouraged.’ Ibid, p. 130. 

3 (a) “I still do not see how I was trained to be a leader. I can deal no 
more effectively with people, now than I could before!”’ (b) ‘‘I am happy 
with our training sessions because over the last few weeks people have 
listened to what I have to say!’’ Ibid. p. 129. 

‘ “I tried to break in and give support to those who expressed views similar 
to mine and give opposing comments to those with whom I disagreed, but, 
as in most sessions where interest and feelings were high, too many other 
people had the same need to sound off. Being unable to verbalize my 
feelings, I was left with bottled-up tensions and inner-excitement which 
had to subside in resigned frustration.’’ Ibid., p. 56. 

' Conversation recorded in an early session of one training course: ‘‘Now 
let me tell you about my service experience.’ ‘‘Here is what a guy I know 
got out of this training bit, last year...” 
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in a given direction.’ Suggestions designed to aid the 
group in solving its collective problems are continually 
offered and as often discarded.’ Still other communica- 
tion barriers are raised by the inability of many group 
member to accept criticism without discouragement, to 
welcome suggestions, and to admit that the contributions 
of others may possibly have merit.’ 


Another type of communication difficulty is occasion- 
ed by the presence of members whose actions and com- 
ments seem to reject the generally held norms of the 
group. These “blockers” of group action range from those 
who consciously seek to obstruct the group for morbid 
satisfactions of non-conformity, to the non-participants 
whose position on most questions are simply not known 
by the rest of the group. In some ways the latter group 
presents the most serious challenge to others of the group, 
since their failure to communicate makes it difficult to 
recognize their need patterns and their possible contri- 
butions to group action. Thus, other group members are 
left “in the dark” as to what their role is or should be.‘ 


1 Ibid., ‘“‘Here is the plan of action I worked out . 
groups by tables right now! Any squawks?” 

A respondent recalled how discouraged he was when his small committee 
offered an elaborate plan for a collective project only to have the group 
reject it without comment. “If they’d only told us why they didn’t want 
the plan!”’ he exclaimed. 

“It seems to me that each of us was intent in getting over his own ideas, 
and having the group accept them. I know now that I wasn’t listening 
closely to what other people were saying, as I was too occupied in formu- 
lating my answers to what they were saying!’’ L. Weschler and J. Reisel, 
Op. cit., p. 17. 

The policy in sensitivity training sessions seems to be for trainer and 
trainees to invite the participation of ‘‘silent members’’ to the group by 
maintaining a permissive atmosphere for them to speak. If they do not 
choose to do so, they are accepted as simply being more taciturn. In the 
leadership course, overt effort is often put forth by other participants to 
wheedle, even coerce ‘“‘the silent ones’’ into greater participation, with the 
threat of sanction (group disapproval) hld over them. 


. .”” “Let's divide into 


Such less participative trainees offer several reasons 
for their actions, none of which wholly account for their 
inaction. These include fear of expressing personal feel- 
ings,’ feelings of inadequacy in large groups,’ absence of 
a permissive group environment,’ and lack of interest in 
group objectives.‘ 


The behavior of the more vocal minorities assumes 
many forms in the training situation. Some have personal 
needs which they wish the group to help them immedi- 
ately fulfill. They may have serious unresolved problems 
to which they insist that the group give prior attention.’ 
They may strongly desire to dominate other group mem- 
bers,’ or they may merely enjoy continued group atten- 
tion.” Some enjoy a deviant role for the sheer love of 


' “Could it be that I am shielding myself from the group in such a way 
that no one present can get to know or understand me?’’ I. Weschler and 
J. Reisel, Op, cit., p. 37. 

2“... I don’t know. I feel less relaxed in a big group. I’ve felt very com- 
fortable in small groups. maybe I’d say more if our groups were smaller.” 
(A member in the author’s training group.) 

8 “For weeks everyone sat around and asked why certain individuals weren't 
participating. After some of us voiced our reasons, it was dropped. Once 
I asked for help, but what happened . . nothing! Something must be 
done to clear this chilled atmosphere. I feel complete worthlessness!’’ I. 
Weschler and J. Reisel, Op. cit., p. 78. 

# One respondent recalled that a non-participant in his group had explained 
his lack of expression was due to feelings of apathy regarding the group 
training forma.. ‘“things they discuss doa’t seem very important to me!” 
he explained. 

5 “I’ve a problem. I have an opportunity to take a job in the eighth week of 
this course. What should I do? Do you think I should leave a week early?’’ 
(A boy in the author’s leadership class.) 

® One respondent f that his real motivation in continually finding 
faults in plans for a class project suggested by other members in his 
training group was their failure, on occasion, to accept his plans which 
he brought to the group from time to time. In one training class, a fellow, 
aisgrunued wecause we group had noc foiiowed his demands for task 
oriented structure, refused to join with any of the three subbroups formed, 
and created a single cell of his own, ‘‘Subgroup IV.” 

7 One deviating member in my leadership course seemed to enjoy being the 
center of attention, even when the c.imate cf that attention expressed 
group disapproval of his role. Thus, when the group had ignored him ia 
one session, he turned their attention back to him by performing cari- 
wheels during the ‘‘break’’ between periods. 
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combat.’ Others simply are bored or unidentified with 
subjects pursued by the majority and express their dis- 
approval by vetoing majority wishes.’ 


The group, in turn, develops various mechanisms to 
deal with those who would curb its wishes. It may: (1) 
mildly express disapproval of their actions,*® (2) consider 
their objections,‘ (3) attempt to answer their objections,° 
castigate them,’ or simply ignore them.’ 


Certain group actions have proved constructive in 
lessening tensions manifested by non-conforming mem- 
bers. Perhaps of greatest importance is to encourage the 
deviant member to express his motives for non-conform- 
ing to group norms so that the group can deal with them. 


‘The general idea is that we present a problem. Now, at last, the group 
has something controversial to chew up and I hope they continue their 
attacks next time on me, so that I, too, can get in a few licks!’’ I. Wesch- 
ler and J. Reisel, Op. cit., p. 62. 

2 Reisel writes, ‘‘They now have a central value about which to rally... 
non-conformity. Under no circumstances will they accede to pressures 
which would have them become agreeable. They voice their contempt of 
the group and the training process by labelling it, ‘phony, weak, unreal.’ 
They claim to remain in the group only because it is too late to get out. 
Besides they need the grade.’’ Ibid., p. 80. 

3 ‘Do you feel it was necessary to interrupt both Don and John?’’ (Group 
member to a blocker in a training class.) 

4 ‘John has a point there! I'm afraid we’ll find in the last week, we have 
a lot of work to do, if we don’t move to something now!” (A girl in a 
leadership class defending the blocker.) 

& “When the group asked them to suggest what they wanted to talk about, 
they had little to say.”” (Reference to ‘‘blockers’’ in I. Weschler and J. 
Reisel, Op. cit., p. 68.) 

* A leadership group dressed down an obstructionist in no uncertain terms. 
“You’ve built up such thick walls around you that none of could get in, 
if we tried!"’ 

7 Blocker in a training group: ‘“‘May I suggest . . .?” (Before he could 
complete his suggestion everyone cried, ‘‘No!’’) 





Unfortunately, the errant one may not be able to accur- 
ately tell the group about his concerns particularly if he 
is responding to unconscious needs.‘ A permissive at- 
mosphere including elements of mutual support for mem- 
ber expression, consideration and tact, together with a 
shared willingness to accept and respect each participant 
as a necessary component in the corporeal group body, 
will do much to draw positive reactions from the block- 
ers and non-participants. Evidence of group identifica- 
tion which usually will appear in the training group in- 
clude (1) ability of members to look at themselves more 
objectively,’ (2) willingness to really hear what others 
have to say,’ (3) friendly out-of-class contacts with peers 
and trainer’ and (4) a strong identification with the 
group.” 


1 A member wrote: “It seems I am becoming a real blocker. I certainly 
don’t think so. The ‘weak ones’ said that they would compromise, which 
just made my opinion all the firmer. I'll block them to the very end!” 


2 I wrote in my leadership diary: ‘‘I was all wrong abcut roles! I don’t have 
to ‘act out a part’ that I think will please the other fellow. Instead, I need 
to ‘just be myself’ and accept the other follew as ‘himself’ ”’ 


3 A frequent exercise for sensitivity trainees is to listen to a speaker, then 
repeat back to the latter in their own words what they thought he had said. 


4 Reisel relates: ‘‘Student contacts outside of class contributed greatly to 
the learning process. One such contact helped straighten out some com- 
munication difficulties between two members: ‘After class I talked with 
Red and told him I had not been in a receiving mood when he talked. I 
also remarked that it seemed to me he was not receptive to what I was 
saying. We had a long talk about it . . . He is a likeable fellow outside of 
this element. I think that, from now on, we will both be more receptive to 
each other’s contributions!’ ’’ I. Weschler and J. Reisel, Op. cit., p. 113. 


5 As @ respondent expressed his’ rather nostalgic feelings after their fina] 
training session: ‘‘You know, finally I realized that we were in the group 
and the group was also in us. We were a wonderful bunch. Why, if some 
outsider would have ‘made a crack’ about anybody in our group or the 
trainer, I’d have ‘given him both barrels.’ ”’ 
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To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase 
of personnel administration. 


To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of au- 
thoritative data and information. To disseminate this informa- 
tion and encourage the wide-spread usage of better methods 
toward the goal of more harmonious cooperation between 
management and labor. 


To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that 
personnel administration is one of the five basic branches of 
all management, equal to, and often more important than, 
any of the others. 
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